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CHAPTER  I. 


FOR  THE  LAST  TME. 


GREAT  grief  stuns  some  na- 
tures, making  them  blunt  and 
utterly  indifferent  to  all  that  is 
passing  around.  So  it  was  with  Grace. 
Dr.  Sternfels  did  all  that  was  necessary  for 
her  during  that  sad  Christmas  week,  whilst 
she  sat  dreamily  unconscious  of  any  neces- 
sity for  exertion,  like  one  stunned.  Her 
only  thought,  if  thought  it  could  be  called, 
was  :  "I  have  him  still."  Dreary  as  this 
half  possession  was,  inexpressibly,  unutter- 
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ably  sad  as,  to  lookers-on,  such  a  state  must 
seem,  she  found  comfort  in  it.  Day  by 
day  she  sat  in  the  same  place ;  day  by  day 
she  held  his  hand  and  murmured  fond 
words  of  affection  to  him,  and  no  one  came 
to  disturb  her.  At  first,  indeed,  Mrs. 
Boxer,  with  uncouth  but  well-meant  kind- 
ness, tried  to  rouse  her;  telling  her  not  to 
"take  on  so  along  of  her  blessed  pa,"  and 
striving  to  comfort  her  with  cups  of  tea, 
and  appropriate  tales  of  bereavements,  which 
were  meant  to  reconcile  Grace  to  her  loss. 
The  poor  old  woman,  at  first  rather  angry, 
then  discouraged,  and  finally  frightened, 
at  seeing  her  stories  altogether  disregarded, 
confided  her  misgivings  to  the  Doctor,  beg- 
ging him  to  interfere ;   but  he  refused. 

"  It  will  come  upon  her  soon  enough," 
he  said,  in  answer  to  an  observation  of 
Mrs.  Boxer's,  to  the  effect  that,  "  Though 
Miss  Grace  must  know  as  her  pa,  poor  gen- 
tleman, was  dead,  she  did  not  seem  to  think 
as  he  was  ever  going  to  be  buried." 
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At  last  she  realised  all.  There  came 
an  afternoon  when  Dr.  Sternfels  begged 
her  to  speak  to  him  in  the  downstairs  par- 
lour, which  Herr  Bender  had  vacated  for 
the  purpose.  She  came  slowly  towards 
him  as  he  stood  near  the  window,  watch- 
ing the  undertaker's  men,  who  were  wait- 
ing at  the  corner  for  their  summons.  He 
had  arranged  that  Mrs.  Boxer  should  send 
to  them  as  soon  as  Grace  came  downstairs. 
Some  faint  emotion  of  surprise  had  passed 
across  her  mind  at  being  thus  sent  for,  but  it 
had  not  occurred  to  her  to  ask  herself  why 
Dr.  Sternfels  could  not  come  upstairs  ;  her 
mind  was  paralysed;  she  found  it  impos- 
sible to  think,  but  an  uneasy  instinct 
made  her  unwilling  to  leave  the  bedside, 
and  kept  her  standing  after  she  entered 
the  room,  anxious  to  hear  anything  that 
was  to  be  heard  as  quickly  as  possible, 
so  as  to  return  to  her  post  again  without 
loss  of  time. 

"You  sent  for  me?"    she  said,  as  he 
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turned  from  the  window  to  offer  her  his 
hand. 

"  Yes,  I  sent  for  you.  It  is  very  good 
of  you  to  come  down ;  but  you  are  cold ; 
let  me  place  this  chair  for  you  near  the 
fire." 

"  Thanks ;  I  am  not  cold.  I  do  not 
care  about  sitting  down." 

"And  yet  I  must  ask  you  to  do  so. 
What  I  have  to  say  to  you  cannot  be  said 
so  very  quickly ;  and  yet  I  must  not  delay 
speaking  to  you  any  longer." 

She  sat  down.  Nothing  in  this  world 
was  worth  speaking  about.  She  would  get 
away  sooner  if  she  obeyed. 

Something  of  this  the  Doctor  read  in 
her  pale,  weary,  blank,  and  yet  impatient 
face.  It  made  his  task  difficult ;  but  he 
was  not  a  man  to  shrink  from  difficulties, 
in  whatever  form  they  might  present  them- 
selves. Grief  makes  us  impatient, — impa- 
tient of  all  that  distracts  our  mind  from 
the  contemplation  of  what  forms  its  wretch- 
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edness.  >Ye  love  to  brood  upon  our  woes ; 
it  is  the  very  indulgence  in  such  broodings 
that  forms  the  "  luxury  of  woe,"  that  ter- 
ribly sad  expression.  Any  talk  of  com- 
mon things  would  pass  unheeded  by  Grace. 
This  Dr.  Sternfels  understood;  to  attract 
her  attention  he  must  speak  of  what  was 
occupying  her  mind  and  heart;  and  yet, 
in  so  speaking,  he  felt  that  he  could  not  but 
wound,  perhaps  cruelly  wound,  one  already 
so  terribly  stricken.  He  knew  that  he  was 
utterly  deficient  in  tact;  but  he  consoled 
himself  for  this  painful  consciousness  by 
the  thought,  that  a  certain  shock  would  be 
better  for  Grace  than  all  the  slow  tortur- 
ings  of  roundabout  phraseology. 

He  looked  at  the  pale  rigid  face  before 
him,  and  then  he  began : 

"  It  will  be  a  week  the  day  after  to-mor- 
row, Miss  Hepburn,  since  your  father  died." 

"Why  does  he  tell  me  that?"  she 
thought,  but  did  not  speak. 

"  I  have  not  liked  to  intrude  upon  your 
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grief ;  I  do  so  most  unwillingly  now ;  but 
I  could  not  longer  delay  speaking  to  you. 
I  have  made  every  arrangement  for — " 
(here  the  Doctor  hesitated,  and  looked  at 
Grace  with  a  yet  more  earnest  gaze)  "  for 
the  funeral.  I  knew  my  friend's  wishes  on 
this  point ;  he  had  foreseen  that  you  would 
be  incapable  of  attending  to  this.  I  hope 
you  will  be  satisfied,  and  that  you  will 
forgive  me  for  telling  you  that  you  must 
make  an  effort  to  overcome  this  terrible 
grief." 

She  looked  up  as  he  finished  speaking, 
as  though  she  only  half  understood  his 
words ;  but  still  she  did  not  speak. 

"  You  will  forgive  me,"  he  said,  "  if  I 
remind  you  that  }^ou  have  still  a  duty  to- 
wards yourself." 

uO,  Dr.  Sternfels,"  she  cried,  "do  not 
be  cruel.  Let  me  alone.  I  have  only  a 
few  days  more  to  be  with  him,  and  then 
you  can  tell  me  what  you  like.  I  have  no 
reason  for  taking  care  of  myself;  I  am  ut- 
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terly  alone  in  the  world.  No  human  being 
has  an  interest  in  my  life  or  death.  Why 
did  yon  take  me  away  from  him  to  tell  me 
he  had  been  dead  a  week,  and  that  I  must 
be  resigned?" 

u  I  was  afraid  yon  had  not  realised  all," 
he  said,  "  and  that  yon  might  struggle 
against  the  inevitable.  ^Ye  mnst  all  bow 
at  last  to  that — " 

He  had  some  idea  of  giving  religious 
consolation,  in  this  last  phrase,  but  per- 
ceived his  shot  was  far  of  the  mark,  and 
continued  hurriedly : 

"  The  funeral  must  take  place  the  clay 
after  to-morrow;  do  you  wish  to  be  there ?" 

"0,  why  do  you  keep  me  from  him? 
I  have  only  two  days  more.  Of  course  I 
shall  go  with  him ;  of  course  I  shall  be 
there."     She  had  risen  to  leave  the  room. 

"Miss  Hepburn,"  said  the  Doctor,  and 
he  took  both  her  hands;  "you  must  not 
go  into  that  room  again ;  not  now,  not  yet 
—  I  thought  you  would   have   understood 
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me.  Let  your  last  recollections  of  the  dead 
be  beautiful,  calm,  happy  ones.  You  have 
seen  your  father  for  the  last  time.  You 
must  not  be  self-willed  in  this  matter  ;  be- 
lieve me,  love  and  affection  give  me  cour- 
age to  speak  with  this  harsh  authority. 
You  must  not  see  him  again." 

She  fell  sobbing  at  his  feet.  The  tears 
had  come  at  last — the  long-repressed  tears 
that  had  lain  so  heavy  at  her  heart,  deaden- 
ing and  numbing  all  things  but  the  con- 
sciousness of  pain. 

"  0,  let  me  see  him!  let  me  see  him 
once  more!"  she  cried.  "  0,  do  not  take 
him  from  me  thus  !  Eemember  all  he  was 
to  me — think  how  alone  I  am !" 

The  accents  of  self-pity  smote  on  her 
ear,  and  made  the  tears  flow  afresh.  The 
Doctor  was  satisfied.  He  took  her  to  the 
sofa;  he  held  her  hand,  and  after  his  un- 
couth wise,  he  reasoned  with  and  soothed 
her.  At  first  the  violence  of  her  emotion 
was  such  as  no  words  could  touch.     It  re- 
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quired  caresses  from  some  loved  hand  to 
soften  such  grief ;  a  tender  heart  whereon 
the  weary  head  might  be  laid  ;  a  gentle 
sympathising  hand  to  press,  and  strengthen 
with  its  pressure,  those  tightly- clasped  fin- 
gers ;  a  strong  faithful  arm  to  encircle 
that  drooping  form.  But  Dr.  Sternfels  had 
none  of  these  consolations  to  offer.  Such 
as  he  had  to  give,  he  gave.  The  very  dis- 
tance of  his  tone  made  the  poor  girl  feel 
how  utterly  alone  in  the  world  she  was — 
how  to  her  no  one  could  come  whose  grief 
might  claim  some  likeness  to  hers,  whose 
loss  might  bear  some  comparison  with, 
whose  feeling  of  bereavement  might  have 
something  in  common  with,  her  utter  de- 
solation. Yet  it  was  a  relief  to  her  to  cry. 
She  suffered  herself  to  be  led  to  the  sofa, 
and  she  did  not  try  to  suppress  her  grief. 
All  alone  in  the  world,  with  no  one  to 
comfort  her  but  a  strange  doctor  and  an 
old  nurse  ;  with  no  soul  who  could  feel 
her  loss   as  she  felt   it ;    with  no    one   of 
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whom  she  had  a  right  to  claim  protec- 
tion— what  wonder  if  she  lay  sobbing  her 
very  heart  out,  now  that  the  tears  had 
come  ? 

To  a  reserved  nature  like  Max  Stern- 
fels'  the  sight  was  especially  painful.  He 
whose  hand  could  probe  with  such  un- 
flinching courage  all  physical  sufferings, 
felt  himself  at  a  loss  to  bind  up  the 
wounds  and  pour  oil  upon  the  bruises 
that  had  come  to  this  poor  human  crea- 
ture. He  let  her  cry.  She  forgot  him  ; 
or  rather,  she  disregarded  him  entirely. 
What  did  anything  matter  ?  She  felt  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  her  ever  to  mas- 
ter this  great  and  terrible  grief.  For  the 
present,  all  she  cared  for,  was  to  weep  over 
her  loss,  and  let  the  floodgates  of  sorrow 
open  and  her  tears  have  their  course. 

The  dark  afternoon  waned,  and  night 
came  on.  The  lamplight  fell  upon  the  sofa 
where  Grace  lay,  exhausted  by  her  tears 
and  now  fast   asleep.      Dr.    Sternfels    sat 
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beside  her.  The  fire  was  out ;  the  men 
upstairs  had  finished  their  sad  work,  and 
all  was,  so  far,  over.  Once  Dr.  Sternfels 
had  gone  out  of  the  room,  and  had  come 
back  again  with  a  shawl.  He  laid  it  gently 
over  Grace's  shoulders.  Her  face  was  very 
white,  her  eyes  swollen  and  red  from  weep- 
insj  ;  dark  shadows,  telling  of  lono*  vigils, 
of  mental  agony,  and  unbroken  fasts,  en- 
circled the  lids  ;  the  veins  in  her  temples 
were  swollen ;  the  mouth  had  a  piteous 
mournful  expression,  that  made  the  face 
infinitely  touching.  It  was  like  the  mouth 
of  a  child  who  has  fallen  asleep  in  the 
midst  of  its  trouble. 

"  Poor  child,"  muttered  the  Doctor  to 
himself  as  he  bent  over  her,  "  I  fear  your 
sorrows  are  only  beginning." 

Later,  when,  tired  with  wandering  rest- 
lessly from  one  place  to  another,  Bender 
came  home,  Mrs.  Boxer  went  out  into  the 
passage  to  beg  him  to  step  very  gently, 
Miss  Grace  had  just  gone  to  sleep.     The 
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Doctor  stood  by  the  empty  fireplace  in  the 
little  disconsolate-looking  room.  He  was 
very  grave. 

u  How  is  she  ?"  Bender  whispered  ea- 
gerly. 

"  She  is  better,  and  will  sleep  now," 
the  Doctor  said. 

"  Did  you  tell  her  that  the  funeral  must 
be  on  Monday?" 

"  Yes,  I  told  her." 

"  And  everything  else  is  done  ?" 

"Yes." 

There  was  a  pause.  The  Doctor  looked 
weary.  To  so  active  a  man  the  enforced 
idleness  of  a  whole  afternoon  was  doubt- 
less trying.  He  knew  that  he  had  only 
been  doing  what  was  right,  but  even  that 
consciousness  could  not,  perhaps,  altogether 
remove  a  certain  sense  of  unaccustomed 
restraint  and  inaction.  He  was  silent,  and 
Bender  did  not  know  what  to  say. 

After  a  few  minutes'  pause,  "  I  shall  be 
here  at  three  o'clock  on  Monday,"  he  said; 
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"  and  you  will  go  too.  She  means  to  be 
there." 

The  two  men  wished  each  other  good- 
night; and  Dr.  Sternfels  went  on  his  way, 
rejoicing  that  the  communication  had  been 
made,  and  that  his  patient  was  progressing 
in  the  right  direction. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards  he  was  seated 
in  his  study,  trying,  by  dint  of  double  ap- 
plication, to  redeem  that  afternoon's  lost — 
he  did  not  call  it  "  wasted" — time. 


CHAPTER  II. 


STORYTELLING  AND  ITS  RESULTS. 

T  Brooksicle  House,  Christmas 
proved  less  of  a  delusion  than 
"the  festive  season"  is  often 
apt  to  do  on  nearer  view.  Harold  being 
a  comparative  stranger,  there  were  many 
things  to  be  talked  about;  he  gave  the 
children  histories  of  his  Christmas-days  in 
Germany,  and  was  amused  at  their  sur- 
prise when  they  found  Christmas-eve  was 
the  grand  day,  and  that  they  had  no  roast- 
beef  or  plum-pudding  in  •  those  benighted 
regions.  Then  he  told  them  wonderful 
tales  of  the  Christmas  Man,  and  of  the  lit- 
tle Child- Christ,  and  of  King  Winter  in  his 
palace  at  the  North  Pole,  where  his  throne 
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was  made  of  ice-crystals,  and  all  his  cushions 
were  stuffed  with  snow-flakes.  The  little 
ones  were  never  tired  of  hearing  about  the 
Christmas-trees,  and  the  marvellous  gifts, 
and  the  candles,  and  nuts,  and  bonbons; 
and  Sibyl  would  listen  as  eagerly  as  the 
rest,  whilst  even  Honoria  would  sometimes 
join  the  party,  though  always  with  a  flan- 
nel petticoat,  or  some  other  garment  of  the 
useful  sort  in  her  hand,  and  remonstrating 
all  the  time,  for  conscience'  sake,  with  an 
air  of  deprecation. 

Harold  was  not  specially  fond  of  chil- 
dren; but  he  liked  everything  that  was 
graceful  and  beautiful,  and  it  was  some- 
thing new  to  him  to  find  himself  in  the 
midst  of  a  merry  family  circle,  contributing 
to  the  amusement  of  others  in  a  way  he  had 
been  little  used  to  contribute.  He  liked 
the  feeling  of  being  petted  and  made  much 
of  ;  even  the  pleadings  of  the  little  ones 
for  more  stories  and  fresh  details,  sounded 
pleasantly  in   his   ears.     He   liked   to   see 
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Sibyl's  beautiful  child-like  face  laughing 
-and  sparkling  with  glee,  enjoying  all  his 
marvellous  wonder-tales  with  the  freshness 
of  six  years  old.  He  liked  to  see  her  boy 
climbing  about  her  as  she  sat  on  the  hearth- 
rug with  the  warm  firelight  playing  over 
her  golden  hair,  and  flushing  her  face  into 
ruddier  glow.  Honoria's  presence  gave  a 
fresh  spice  of  pleasure  to  these  twilight 
talks:  he  enjoyed  teasing  her  by  running 
counter  to  her  prejudices,  and  drawing  her 
into  an  argument,  much  to  the  indignation 
of  his  juvenile  hearers,  who  would  grow  so 
impatient,  that  he  would  have  to  plunge 
into  fresh  wonders  in  order  to  appease  their 
wrath  at  the  late  interruptions. 

aPray  don't  mislead  the  children  by 
such  fables,"  said  Honor ia,  from  her  post 
by  the  window,  one  dark  afternoon. 

"I  don't  know  that  they  are  fables," 
-answered  Harold;  "and  if  they  be,  who 
shall  say  that  they  must  necessarily  mislead 
the   children?     iEsop  and  Lafontaine  are 
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not   generally   regarded    as    corrupters   of 
youth." 

"  That  may  be.  But  I  hate  that  Ger- 
man system  of  making  fairy  stories  and 
legends  out  of  sacred  things.  It  is  shock- 
ing to  hear  you  telling;  them  to  han£  their 
stockings  on  the  bedpost  in  order  that  the 
c  Child-  Christ '  may  fill  them  with  toys. 
We  should  call  such  teaching  profanity  in 
England." 

— "Please  go  on,  uncle — so  he  put  his 
best  knitted  stocking  there,  and " 

"  Aunt  Honoria  does  not  like  my  stories. 
I  think  I  must  not  finish  that  one.  I  will 
try  to  think  of  something  else." 

A  chorus  of  remonstrance  arose.  Min- 
nie and  AVinnie,  the  twins,  were  clamorous. 
The  unlovely  Sophia,  who,  attracted  by 
Harold's  handsome  face  and  pleasant  man- 
ners, had  become  very  friendly  with  the 
young  man,  protested  also,  loudly  saying, 
"  Please,  uncle.     0  do,  uncle !" 

It  was  rather  the  custom  to  snub  this 
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child,  who  belonged  to  nobody  but  her 
father.  Mr.  Mildmay  never  spoke  of  her 
otherwise  than  as  "  Somers'  little  girl,"  as 
though  she  were  an  unbaptised  heathen. 
Mrs.  Mildmay  rather  suffered  than  noticed 
her,  saying  amiably  to  Sibyl  in  dressing- 
room  hours,  when  they  would  indulge  sur- 
reptitiously in  confidential  cups  of  tea, 
"  After  all,  it  does  not  matter  much,  my 
love;  for  she  is  only  a  girl." 

Sibyl  never  thought,  for  a  moment,  that 
it  did  matter  in  her  mother's  sense.  She 
loved  her  husband,  and  would  have  loved 
his  heir,  if  he  had  had  one;  as  it  was, 
she  was  often  pained  by  the  way  in  which 
Sophia  was  spoken  of;  as  though  she  were 
an  interloper,  and  had  no  right  to  be  her 
father's  daughter.  Honoria  took  no  notice 
of  the  child  whatever.  She  thought  Sibyl's 
affection  for  it  affected  and  overstrained. 
This  was  quite  enough  to  keep  her  silent. 

"  Somers'  daughter  is  unfortunately 
plain,"  Mr.  Mildmay  would  say,  looking  at 
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her  through  a  critical  eye-glass  from  a  dis- 
tance. The  poor  child  knew  she  was  ugly, 
and  felt  after  a  fashion  that  the  sentiments 
regarding  her  which  pervaded  the  family, 
were  not  friendly,  though  she  would  have 
been  at  a  loss  to  find  words  for  her  con- 
sciousness. 

"  '  Sophia,'  dear  papa,"  Sibyl  would  say, 
in  a  tone  of  mild  remonstrance,  every  time 
Mr.  Mildmay  alluded  to  uSomers'  daughter." 

u  Sophia?  H'm,  dear  me!  what  a  sin- 
gular name  !  Unpleasant  alliteration — So- 
phia Somers.  Probably  the  mother's  name, 
or  taken  from  his  first  wife's  familv." 

"  Xo,  dear  papa,  Henry's  mother  was 
named  Sophia." 

"  Ah,  indeed !  very  ugly,  but  not  inap- 
propriate. Blanche,  now,  or  Rose,  would 
have  suggested  unfortunate  comparisons. 
The  child  is  unpleasantly  sallow.  I  think, 
on  the  whole,  that  Sophia  is  not  inappro- 
priate." 

Yet  he  always  forgot  (or  pretended  to 
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forget)  the  name  which  had  provoked 
so  much  discussion;  and  before  four-and- 
twenty  hours  were  over  would  allude  to 
her  as  ct  Somers'  daughter"  again. 

Sibyl  always  entered  her  gentle  protest. 
As  she  was  pretty,  her  father  forgave  a 
pertinacity  which  he  would  not  have  over- 
looked in  Honoria,  who,  like  a  sensible 
woman,  never  contradicted  or  set  her 
father  right,  probably  regarding  it  as  a 
hopeless  attempt,  and  consoling  herself  for 
her  unfilial  clear-sightedness  with  a  sort  of 
semi-religious  philosophy,  which  was  not 
always  satisfactory  to  her  conscience. 

"  Now,  Harold !"  began  Winnie  implor- 
ingly. 

Harold  was  inclined  to  tease ;  he  looked 
at  Honoria,  who  sat  profoundly  absorbed 
in  some  coarse  poor  work  by  the  window. 
She  was  very  dowdily  dressed,  more  so  than 
usual,  and  had  even  put  on  a  pair  of  spec- 
tacles, which  gave  her  an  air  of  sedate 
wisdom ;  and  what  Harold,  in  his  own  mind, 
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called  "priggishness,"  that  made  her  more 
old-maidish  than  ever. 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  he  said.  u  I  must 
furbish-up  some  of  my  heathen  mythology, 
since  Aunt  Honoria  won't  allow  my  Chris- 
tianity to  see  daylight.  But,  first,  who 
can  tell  me  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
'mythology?'  " 

"lean,"  said  Winnie,  who  was  some 
day  to  be  the  blue-stocking  of  the  family; 
11  it  comes  from  muthos,  a  fable,  and  logos,  a 
discourse  or  reason." 

"  Well  done !  I  did  not  give  you  credit 
for  so  much  polite  learning,  not  to  say  eru- 
dition. Aunt  Honor  does  not  like  Chris- 
tian tales  and  Christian  fables;  so  I  am 
going  to  ransack  my  brain  for  an  improv- 
ing tale  out  of  the  ancient  stories,  which 
every  one  believed  in  in  heathen  times. " 

"  There  was  once  upon  a  time  a  very 
beautiful  lady,  called  Venus — " 

"  Like  mamma,"  said  Sophia  softly. 

"  Well,    perhaps    not    so    very    unlike, 
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making  due  allowance  for  the  difference  of 
fashion,  and  so  on." 

44  Harold!" 

44  Yes,  like  Sibyl,"  said  the  twins; 
u  and—" 

44  And  she  had  a  little  son,  called 
Cupid." 

44  Like  Bertie." 

44  Also  not  unlike  Bertie,  allowing,  too, 
for  a  difference  in  the  general  cut  of 
his  garments.  Now  this  little  boy  was 
provided  with  a  bow  and  arrows,  and  was 
very  fond  of  going  out  shooting.  There 
were  no  game-laws  then,  and  so  he  shot 
wherever  he  liked,  and  poached  on  his 
neighbours'  preserves — " 

44  Like  the  men  Henry  had  to  judge  at 
Wickham,"  said  Minnie. 

44  Just  so.  But  what  was  worse  than 
all,  his  mamma  encouraged  him  in  all  his 
tricks,  and  laughed  and  held  her  sides,  and 
laughed  again;  so  that  Master  Cupid  be- 
came  quite    outrageous,   and   even  forgot 
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himself  so  far  one  day  as  to  lift  his  hand 
against  his  mother.  He  took  the  sharpest 
arrow  out  of  his  quiver,  and  fixed  it  in  his 
bow,  and  shot  it  straight  at  her  heart !  The 
poor  lady  lived  in  a  warm  country  where 
they  do  not  wear  so  many  clothes  as  we  do, 
and  of  course  the  arrow  went  in,  and  she 
gave  a  great  scream ;  for,  though  she  had 
encouraged  his  pranks  on  her  neighbours, 
she  did  not  like  to  be  clone  by  in  the  same 
way  herself.  But,  as  I  said,  she  gave  a 
great  scream — " 

Sibyl  was  laughing,  and  the  children 
were  staring  with  round  eager  eyes  at  Har- 
old. 

"  Really,  this  is  too  bad,"  said  Honoria, 
in  an  angry  voice ;  but  no  one  paid  any  at- 
tention ;  the  little  ones,  wrought  up  by  what 
they  supposed  to  be  the  anti-climax,  were 
waiting  for  the  final  denouement. 

u  Go  on,  go  on,  Harold,  please!" 

M  Well,    as    I   said,    she    gave    a   great 
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"  But  where  was  his  papa?"  asked  Sophia 
timidly,  to  whom  the  whole  story  had  been 
but  a  parable  of  her  own  family  circum- 
stances, and  who  had  completely  identified 
the  lovely  stricken  lady  and  her  urchin  son 
with  her  pretty  step -mother  and  mischiev- 
ous brother. 

"  Where  was  his  papa?"  said  Harold 
gravely.  "  Ah !  that  is  a  very  important 
question,  Sophia,  and  shows  that  your  ideas 
on  the  influence  of  the  heads  of  families  is 
formed  on  a  just  basis.  Where  was  his 
papa?" 

But  here  Honoria  burst  in.  "  This  is 
really  too  bad,  Harold.  I  wonder,  Sibyl, 
you  allow  it ;  flying  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other  ;   what  can  the  children  think  ?" 

"  My  dear  Honoria,  what  exploded 
ideas  !  Children  are  not  supposed  to 
think  !" 

"  First  you  tell  them  such  garbled  sto- 
ries of  the  most  sacred  things,  that  they 
will   never   know   what  to   believe  ;    then 
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you  rush  into  heathen  mvtholoffv,  and 
begin  a  story  which  it  is  impossible  you 
should  ever  end." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  !  that  is  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  success  in  all  story-telling  ;  al- 
ways keep  the  curiosity  of  your  hearers 
alive." 

"I  do  not  care  for  your  ridicule,  Har- 
old ;  I  am  sure  I  am  right/' 

"  What  can  be  more  charming  than  the 
old,  old  story  ?" 

"  Nonsense." 

"Well,  the  most  wonderful  story  with- 
out an  end,  you  would  not  let  me  tell." 

"  Xot  in  the  fashion  in  which  you  were 
telling  it.  A  child  whose  mind  is  crammed 
with  religious  fables  and  legends  in  its 
youth,  will  grow  up  to  believe  in  nothing 
at  all.  The  man  will  find  that  the  religion 
of  his  childhood  was  but  a  fairy  tale,  and 
his  manhood  will  be  sceptical,  seeing  that 
he  has  been  taught  untruth  in  the  place  of 
truth,  and  that  too  at  an  age  when  truth 
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should  be  the  great  and  unfailing  influence 
which  is  felt  through  all  things." 

The  children,  always  more  or  less  in 
awe  of  Honoria,  shrunk  up  against  Sibyl, 
who  was  sympathetically  silent. 

"  Come !"  said  Harold  ;  "  don't  be  so 
severe  on  me,  Honoria.  I  did  not  know  I 
was  running  counter  to  such  strong  preju- 
dices." 

"You  may  call  them  prejudices,  Har- 
old ;  "  I  do  not  think  them  so." 

"  Passe -moi  le  mot,"  he  said,  smiling. 
But  Honoria  had  no  smiles  just  then. 

"I  cannot  bear  this  trifling  with  reli- 
gious subjects,"  she  said ;  "it  does  more 
mischief  than  people  imagine." 

"  I  had  no  idea  of  trifling,  I  assure  you," 
Harold  answered ;  and  if  I  had  had  any 
idea  you  thought  so,  I  would  have  avoided 
giving  you  offence." 

"  The  fact  is,  the  children  must  have  a 
governess.  All  this  holiday-making  is  ruin- 
ing them.      They  hear  a  great  deal  they 
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ought  not  to  hear,  and  get  into  the  way  of 
thinking  grown-up  people  are  simply  put 
into  the  world  to  amuse  them." 

"  There,  young  people  !"  said  Harold. 
u  I  might  improve  the  occasion  by  pointing 
a  moral  and  adorning  a  tale  about  three 
ugly  old  maids  called  the  Fates,  who  are 
looking  out  for  a  strict  young  person, 
whose  object  in  life  is  to  birch  little  boys 
and  girls  into  proper  shape." 

But  the  children  were  dismayed,  and 
no  answering  smile  came. 

"  I  shall  speak  to  mamma  about  it," 
said  Honoria,  and  left  the  room. 

Nurse  appearing  almost  at  the  same 
moment,  carried  off  the  somewhat  limp  chil- 
dren, who  had  an  impression  that  a  doom 
was  impending,  and  that  they  were  to  be 
flogged  every  day,  and  never  to  hear  one  of 
Harold's  nice  stories  again.  As  the  door 
shut,  Harold  kicked  the  crackling  logs, 
which  sent  out  a  shower  of  sparks,  and 
then  be^an  to  whistle. 
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"I  had  no  idea  Honoria  was  so  great 
on  education,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's 
pause. 

"  0,  she  is  so  good,  Harold  !" 

"  Rather  a  queer  thing  for  an  old  maid 
to  have  such  decided  views  on  a  subject  of 
the  kind,"  said  Harold  musingly,  as  though 
thinking  to  himself. 

"  0,  Harold,  don't  speak  in  that  way. 
Honoria  really  is  not  old ;  and  if  she  cared 
for  dress  a  little  more,  and  were  not  quite 
so  good,  she  would  be  prettier  than  most 
girls." 

Harold  looked  at  simple  Sibyl  and 
smiled.  "  One  beauty  in  the  family  is 
enough,"  said  he. 

Meanwhile  Honoria  had  entered  her 
mother's  dressing  -  room,  after  knocking 
with  her  characteristic  neat  sharp  knock  at 
the  door.  Mrs.  Mildmay  was  looking  a 
trifle  fagged.  She  was  placid  as  usual,  but 
there  was  apprehension  in  her  tone  as  she 
said,   "  Well,   my  dear  ?"     She  knew    Ho- 
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noria  never  came  thither  to  gossip ;  and  a 
glance  at  her  daughter's  countenance  told 
that  she  meant  business.  But  Honoria 
was  willing  to  defer  her  business  for  a 
tune,  perceiving  that  her  mother  was 
fagged,  and  probably  not  in  the  best  frame 
of  mind  for  hearing  complaints  or  forming 
plans. 

"  You  look  tired,  mamma,"  she  said. 
"What  is  it?" 

"  Well,  dear,  I  am  rather  tired.  I  have 
been  speaking  to  your  papa  about  the 
dinner-party.  We  must  give  it,  and  it 
is  not  fair  to  Harold  to  expect  him  to  be 
contented  with  our  hum-drum  life." 

"  He  had  a  letter  from  the  Holsters, 
asking  him  to  stay  with  them  in  Portland- 
place,  by  this  afternoon's  post." 

"  He  will  not  do  that  ?"  said  his  mother 
quickly,  interrogatively,  and  a  little  nerv- 
ously. 

"  No ;  he  says  he  enjoys  home  too  much 
to  run  away  again  so  soon ;  — so  you  need 
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not  fear  that  his  being  dull  will  drive  him 
away." 

"  Still  he  must  find  it  a  little  tedious. 
But  I  was  talking  about  this  stupid  dinner. 
Lady  Mildmay  expects  Uncle  George  and 
Aunt  Lavinia  to  stay  with  her  immediately 
lifter  Christmas,  and  we  must  ask  them; 
so  I  proposed  inviting  the  Pigots  and  Mr. 
Browning,  but  your  father  won't  hear  of 
their  coming  together  ;  he  says  it  is  like 
asking  a  man  to  dine  with  his  butler.  Of 
course  grandmamma  will  come ;  and  I  must 
ask  the  Bishops, — the  girls  are  lively  and 
clever,  and  have  so  much  to  say  for  them- 
selves that  they  are  a  host  alone  :  then  I 
ought  to  ask  the  Hepburns;  but  really," 
.said  Mrs.  Mildmay  plaintively,  "  your  papa 
is  too  bad,  he  says  they  shall  not  come  ; 
and  such  old  friends." 

"  Scarcely  friends,  are  they,  mamma  ?" 
"  Well,  acquaintances  ;  but  there  was  a 
time  when  I  was  very  intimate  with  that 
family,  though  not  with  these  members  of 
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it,"  said  Mrs.  Mild  may  with  a  half  sigh, 
which  might  mean  weariness,  or  regret  for 
old  times,  or  annoyance  at  her  manifold 
difficulties. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  Honoria ;  "  but  per- 
haps papa  will  come  round.  I  rather  like 
Eunice." 

"  Yes,  she  is  a  very  pleasant  girl,  and 
will  have  a  splendid  fortune  some  day," 
said  the  mother  reflectively.  Her  maternal 
instincts  somehow  made  her  think  of  Harold 
as  she  said  this,  but  she  did  not  pause  to 
dissect  the  idea  as  it  glanced  across  her 
mind. 

"  It  is  so  tiresome  that  Mrs.  Black 
should  have  sprained  her  wrist,  at  such  an 
inconvenient  time  of  year  too  ;  I  can't  quite 
make  out  how  it  happened." 

Mrs.  Black  was  a  cook  who  came  to 
these  country  houses,  and  cooked  better 
dinners  than  the  ordinary  domestic  so  em- 
ployed was  able  to  do. 

u  Very  tiresome,"  said  Honoria  absently. 
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She  was  thinking  of  the  Christian  and  hea- 
then mythology  now,  and  the  stocking  on 
the  bedpost,  and  Venus  and  Cupid. 

"  I  am  afraid  she  drinks,"  said  Mrs. 
Mildmay  in  a  dismal  key. 

"  Cooks  always  do,  I  believe,  more  or 
less,  mamma." 

"  Less,  my  dear,  would  not  signify ; 
but  I  am  afraid  she  takes  more  than  is  good 
for  her  :  I  don't  like  that  mystery  about 
the  wrist." 

Honoria  was  silent ;  her  sympathies  were 
exhausted ;  but  suddenly  she  broke  out 
again.  "  What  was  that  papa  said  ?  Ask- 
ing a  rector  to  meet  his  curate  at  dinner 
was  like  putting  a  man  down  to  dine  with 
his  butler?" 

uIt's  really  very  shocking,  my  dear, 
and  I  hope  you  won't  repeat  it;  but  you 
know  your  papa  is  so  peculiar." 

"  The  Pigots  are  odious  people,"  said 
Honoria,  forgetting  her  Christian  charity 
on  the  moment,  and  becoming  like  sound- 
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ing  brass  and  tinkling  cymbals;  "bat  I 
don't  know  that  Mr.  Browning  would  care 
to  meet  them,  any  more  than  they  would 
care  to  meet  him ;  he  is  a  living  reproach 
to  Mr.  Pigot." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  don't  share  these  ex- 
treme views.  The  Pigots  are  peculiar,  no 
doubt,  and  Mr.  Browning  is  a  most  estim- 
able young  man  ;  but  he  does  preach  dull 
sermons,  and  those  collars  he  wears  make 
him  appear  very  uneasy." 

u  Never  mind  the  collars,  mamma;  look 
at  the  good  he  does;  whilst  that  fat  hor- 
rid Mr.  Pigot  is  idling  away  his  time  in 
Italy." 

u  My  dear,  the  world  is  like  that.  Mr. 
Browning  is  paid  to  do  the  work,  and  he 
does  it." 

Honoria  looked  scornful.  u  And  Mr. 
Pigot  is  paid  six  times  as  much  to  do  the 
work,  and  he  shirks  it." 

a  One  cannot  be  always  calling  one's 
neighbours  to  account." 

VOL.  II.  d 
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"  No,  I  suppose  not ;  but  when  papa 
talks  of  Mr.  Browning  as  Mr.  Pigot's  butler, 
I  think  you  might  tell  him  which  is  the 
better  gentleman  of  the  two." 

"  You  know  your  father's  ideas  as  to 
family,  my  dear.  I  never  enter  into  use- 
less arguments.  I  am  quite  worn  out  with 
this  stupid  business,  as  it  is  ; — and  Mrs. 
Black  ill  too  ;  really  most  unfortunate." 

But  Honoria  had  not  come  there  to  hear 
of  Mrs.  Black  and  her  sprained  wrist,  and 
her  leaning  towards  spirituous  liquors; 
neither  was  she  in  the  humour  to  listen 
patiently  to  her  mother's  defence  of  what, 
in  her  own  mind,  she  called  the  uPigots' 
snobbishness;"  she  had  her  own  grievance, 
and  she  must  now  air  it,  or  the  opportunity 
would  be  lost. 

"  Mamma,"  she  said,  "  something  must 
be  done  about  those  children;  Minnie  and 
Winnie  are  utterly  spoilt;  as  for  that  un- 
fortunate Sophia,  she  is  allowed  to  do  just 
as  she  likes." 


"  My  dear,  they  are  going  away  after 
Christmas.  I  really  cannot  interfere  with 
Henry's  and  Sibyl's  children." 

"  Of  course  not ;  but  Harold  really  is 
too  bad  ;  they  think  they  have  a  right  to 
be  continually  amongst  their  elders.  This 
afternoon  he  has  been  turning  their  heads 
with  all  sorts  of  folly  ;  Sibyl,  of  course,  en- 
eouraonno;  him. 

"  Dear  Harold  !"  said  the  mother,  with 
a  pensive  smile. 

"  Yes  ;  of  course  it's  very  kind  of  him, 
but  the  children  will  not  improve  by  it; 
besides,  he  perplexes  them,  and  they  at  last 
will  not  know  what  to  believe  and  what 
to  disbelieve.  It  is  very  wrong .  He  has 
brought  all  these  latitudinarian,  sentimen- 
tal, romantic,  fantastic  ideas  from  Germany 
with  him." 

"My  dear,  I  really  don't  think  that 
poetry  and  fairy  tales  can  do  the  children 
any  harm." 

uNo;  but  he  says  dreadful  things  about 
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religion,  and  has  wild  notions  that  no  one 
could  approve  of." 

"  You  don't  mean  that  he  is  a — a — a — 
what  is  it  ?  You  know,  my  dear — what  all 
Germans  are  ?" 

"A  Kationalist ?"  said  Honoria,  some 
grim  notion  of  humour  half  causing  her 
to  smile.  "  0,  no !  I  think  he  is  so  far 
sound.  But  the  children  must  have  a 
governess ;  and  you  must  ask  the  Bishops, 
and  Mrs.  Pigot,  and  Eunice,  if  they  can  re- 
commend one.  Miss  Hyde  will  never  leave 
her  mother  again ;  and  the  consequences 
will  be  seen  when  it  is  too  late,  if  this  sort 
of  desultory  talk,  and  the  perpetual  loung- 
ing and  idling  are  not  checked." 

Some  more  talk  followed,  and  Mrs. 
Mildmay  promised  obedience ;  and  Honoria 
was  contented.  It  irritated  her  to  see  the 
daily  dawdling  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
the  dilatoriness  that  led  to  idling  after 
meals,  and,  indeed,  on  every  available  op- 
portunity. 
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Sibyl  knew  something  was  plotting,  and 
pitied  the  twins,  who  were  to  be  the  victims 
of  the  conspiracy. 


CHAPTER  III. 


R.  MILDMAY  was  one  of  those 
men  who  are  certainly  more 
feared  than  loved  in  their  fami- 
lies. He  had  been  born  with  luxurious 
tastes,  but,  unfortunately  for  him,  not  born 
to  enjoy,  without  working,  the  indulgence 
of  expensive  habits.  His  father,  who,  as 
a  lieutenant,  had  married  the  beautiful 
Marquise  de  Lamarliere,  was  at  that  time 
a  younger  son  amongst  younger  sons ;  and 
the  young  couple  began  the  world  with  a 
very  limited  income  as  far  as  ready-money 
went,  but  with  a  large  capital  of  love 
and  mutual  esteem.  By  a  series  of  those 
wonderful  chances  and  changes  which  are- 
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always  happening  in  this  troublesome  world, 
young  Arthur   Mildmay  found   himself  at 
last  transformed  into  Sir  Arthur.     Before 
that,  however,  he  had  seen  hard  service; 
had  lost  his  good  old  father ;  had  been  made 
governor  of  an  English  colony,  in  return 
for  distinguished  services  rendered  to  the 
British   government ;   had   lost   his    eldest 
brother;   and   had  seen  his  nephew,  after 
scattering  gold  broadcast,  follow  his  father, 
within  two  years,  to  the  grave.     Thus,  in 
an  unforeseen  manner,  he  succeeded  to  the 
paternal  acres,   and  came  home,  with  his 
still  lovely  wife,  to  take  possession  of  the 
family  estates.      Much  impoverished  were 
both  land  and  fortune.      Sir  Charles  had 
taken  ua  short  life  and  a  merry  one"  for 
his  motto,  and  had  lived  in  senseless  riot 
and  profusion.     His  father,  for  some  time 
before  his  death,   had  been  in  a  state  of 
semi-imbecility;    so   that   the    ex-governor 
found  much  work  and  but  little  pay  in  his 
new  sphere.     In  the  mean  time  the  conns- 
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cated  estates  of  many  noble  French  families 
had  been  restored  to  them,  and  Lady  Mild- 
may  had  sold  all  her  possessions  in  France, 
and  had  bought  lands  and  houses  in  that 
new  and  flourishing  colony  where  she  and 
her  husband  had  so  gracefully  and  hospit- 
ably reigned.  Thus  her  income  came  very 
opportunely  to  nourish  the  impoverished 
Mildmay  acres,  and  to  educate  her  three 
boys,  who  were  now  rapidly  approaching 
man's  estate.  George,  of  course,  would 
succeed  to  the  property;  but  Henry,  Har- 
old's father,  must  make  his  own  way  in  the 
world;  and  a  way  must  also  be  found,  or 
made,  for  Frank,  the  youngest  born,  a  beau- 
tiful, impetuous,  eager,  passionate  boy,  the 
mother's  darling. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  express  with 
what  intense  and  utter  disgust  Henry 
Mildmay  looked  forward  to  his  prospects  in 
life.  An  envy  of  his  brother,  which  almost 
amounted  to  monomania,  took  possession 
of  him.      He   hated  George  with   an  un- 
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godly,  fiendish  hatred ;  and,  more  than 
this,  he  despised  him.  The  young  heir's 
faculties  were  not  of  the  highest  order ;  he 
was  without  ambition,  and  almost  without 
pride.  Of  intellectual  pleasures  he  knew 
nothing;  but  he  was  a  decent  shot,  rode 
well  to  hounds,  and  was  spoken  of  generally 
in  the  county  as  "  a  good  fellow." 

Now  for  this  and  every  other  sort  of 
good-fellowship  Henry  Mildmay  had  the 
most  profound  contempt.  He  despised  his 
brother  for  being  stupid — he  despised  his 
pursuits  and  pleasures ;  he  would  listen 
scornfully  to  the  horsey  and  doggy  talk  of 
the  heir  and  his  friends  over  their  claret, 
and  then  he  would  retire  into  his  room, 
shrugging  his  shoulders  with  a  sigh  of 
relief  at  having  escaped  from  the  society 
of  a  pack  of  boors,  and  would  sit  down  to 
his  Horace,  or  Homer,  or  Yirgil,  with  a 
keenness  of  relish  that  was  heightened 
by  the  pleasing  consciousness  that  he  was 
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not  as  other  men — i.e.   the  heir   and  his 
companion  boors — were. 

An  angry  bitterness  was  in  his  heart, 
that  he,  with  his  gifts,  with  his  appearance 
and  capabilities  of  enjoyment,  should  be 
obliged  to  work,  whilst  his  inferior  brother 
was  destined  to  enjoy  all  the  good  things 
of  this  world  without  taking  care  for  the 
morrow.  He  desired  riches,  not  that  he 
might  waste  them  in  vain  idle  show,  but 
that  he  might  enjoy  every  pleasure  of  in- 
tellect and  sense,  which  riches  alone  could 
gratify.  He  even  repressed  in  time  the 
envy,  hatred,  and  malice  which  were  cor- 
roding his  heart,  because  he  knew  they 
must  distract  his  attention  from  the  im- 
portant ends  and  aims  which  he  had  set 
before  him  in  life,  and  must  weaken  his 
energies.  He  even  looked  on  his  brother 
Frank  as  an  interloper,  as  one  who  would 
diminish  his  younger  son's  portion,  and 
he  regarded   him   in   consequence  with    a 
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scarcely  less  evil  eye  than  that  which  he 
turned  upon  the  heir. 

But  of  this  very  little  transpired.     His 
manner  was  perfect ;    and,  beyond  a  cold 
sneer   at  his  brother's   pursuits  and  plea- 
sures,   he    indulged   in   no    criticisms    and 
essayed   no   remarks.       His  mother's   for- 
tune came  to  help  him  also.     He  went  to 
London,  and  entered  the  large   house    of 
Guthrie,  Wemyss,   and   Co.  as  clerk.      He 
was  soon  to  become  a  partner  in  this  old 
and  rich  firm ;  but  it  behoved  him  all  the 
more  on  that  account  to  learn  his  duties 
in  detail,  and  to  begin  where  smaller  men 
began  (and  in  most  cases  ended).     So  he 
put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  worked 
with  a  purpose.       He  was  determined  to 
grow  rich.     He  went  day  after  day  to  the 
City,    and    performed    his    duties   with    a 
punctuality  which  awed  his  fellow-clerks, 
and  drew  forth  eulogiums   from   Guthrie, 
Wemyss,  and  Co. 

In    his    heart    he    despised    them    all 
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equally.  He  never  made  up  parties  of 
pleasure  with  the  younger  clerks.  He  did 
not  know  them  out  of  the  office.  As  for 
the  stout  responsible  old  gentlemen  who 
were  at  the  head  of  the  house,  he  dined 
with  them  occasionally,  criticising  their 
wines  and  wives,  their  daughters  and  din- 
ners, in  his  own  peculiar  cynical  fashion, 
but  outwardly  polite  and  affable  in  his 
manner.  He  belonged  to  one  or  two 
clubs,  but  he  had  no  club  acquaintances. 
He  went  to  the  opera  occasionally,  when 
anything  really  good  was  given;  and  had  a 
library  that  might  have  been  the  envy  of 
many  a  bibliophile.  He  went  very  little 
into  society.  The  women  bored  him.  He 
had  not  amiability  of  character  enough  to 
put  up  with  feminine  twaddle,  and  re- 
garded every  moment  not  spent  according 
to  his  own  peculiar  ideas  of  pleasure  as 
wasted  time. 

As  for  men,  he  seldom  spoke  to  them, 
unless  interest  or  business  forced  him  to 
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do  so.  He  did  not  care  for  so-called  low 
society.  The  coulisses  of  the  theatre  had 
no  attractions  for  him,  and  he  was  equally 
insensible  to  the  charms  of  coryphees  and 
the  fascinations  oiclanseuses.  A  woman  who 
was  not  beautiful  was  simply  a  crime  to  him 
—  a  blot  on  creation,  a  sin  against  nature's 
most  affable  intentions,  something  quite 
inexcusable  ;  but  a  woman  who  was  simply 
beautiful,  and  nothing  more,  had  no  at- 
tractions for  him  either.  She  must  dress 
well,  talk  well,  move  well ;  her  character 
was  then  of  no  consequence.  There  must 
be  rien  qui  cloche,  as  our  friends  say,  and 
then  he  was  content. 

During  these  years  of  work  he  occa- 
sionally went  to  Paris.  Here  he  found 
women  of  the  type  he  liked  ;  scarcely 
beautiful  enough,  it  is  true,  to  suit  his 
fastidious  taste,  but  witty,  brilliant,  and 
well-dressed,  content  to  take  the  world  on 
the  surface,  to  live  au  jour  le  jour,  and 
to  enjoy  to-day  without  whimpering  over 
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yesterday,  or  boring  any  one  with   appre- 
hensions of  to-morrow. 

So  life  went  on,  and  Gnthrie,  Wemyss, 
and  Co.  became  Wemyss,  Mildmay,  and 
Co.,  and  young  Frank  reigned  amongst  the 
clerks  in  his  brother  Henry's  stead. 

Meanwhile,    Henry   had    become    rich. 
He  loathed   his   work   with    inexpressible 
loathing;  but  he  worked  on.      In  his  rare 
holidays  he  went  to  Rome,  to  Florence,  to 
Dresden,    to    Munich.     He   bought   books 
and  bronzes,  china  and  pictures, — not  ex- 
travagantly, but  with  the  careful  economy 
of  a  man  who  has  earned  the  money  he  is 
spending.     He  picked  up  gems  and  curio- 
sities here  and  there;  he   gathered  as  he 
went,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little ;    but 
whilst  men  with  a  quarter  his  income  were 
spending  their  thousands,  he  was  living  on 
moderate  hundreds,  and  beyond  his  quiet 
private    cab    and   well-appointed   bachelor 
establishment,  indulged  in  no  luxuries. 
Men   did   not   like   him — women  were 
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afraid  of  him ;  they  saw  that  he  looked 
with  a  cold  eye  on  their  little  affectations 
and  coquetries ;  that  he  gave  but  a  divided 
wandering  attention  to  their  pretty  little 
babblings ;  that,  on  the  whole,  they  bored 
him.  They  felt  this,  rather  than  knew 
it.  His  manner  was  too  polished  to  admit 
of  criticism;  but  there  was  a  coldness,  a 
hardness,  that  dismayed  them,  and  made 
them  feel  ashamed  of  their  little  efforts  at 
wit  or  sprightliness,  and  caused  them  to 
lose  faith  in  their  powers  of  pleasing,  and 
in  the  appropriateness  of  their  toilettes. 

There  had  been  an  episode  in  his  life,  of 
which  he  ever  thought  with  a  mixture  of 
disgust  and  gratitude.  A  beautiful  young 
creature  had  taken  it  into  her  head  to  love 
him.  She  was  poor,  but  full  of  talent ;  am- 
bitious to  rise ;  enthusiastic  in  her  profes- 
sion, and  she  sang  divinely.  He  liked  her. 
Her  wit,  her  gaiety,  her  exquisite  refinement 
and  tact,  pleased  him.  He  even  took  his 
young  brother  Frank  to  see  her;  and  smiled 
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at  the  boy's  ardent  admiration  of  the  young 
singer.  He  saw  many  men  in  love  with 
her  ;  he  warned  her  of  the  danger  of  listen- 
ing to  idle  cajoleries  and  flatteries.  She 
drank  in  his  words,  and  was  grateful;  and 
called  him  her  mentor,  and  loved  him. 
When,  puzzled  by  his  manner,  pained  by 
his  coldness,  she  at  last  betrayed  her  secret, 
he  met  the  outburst  of  passion  with  a  cool- 
ness that  was  fiendishly  cruel. 

"  My  dear  girl,"  he  said,  "  this  is  posi- 
tively an  absurd  mistake.  Never  indulge 
in  the  luxury  of  a  gr ancle  passion ;  it  will 
bankrupt  you  in  health  and  good  looks  be- 
fore a  month  is  out.  I  know  the  world. 
Keep  clear  of  all  these  things.  Your  sing- 
ing is  remarkably  correct;  and  a  good 
career  is  before  you,  if  you  only  act  in  a 
way  to  insure  success." 

The  poor  girl  was  sobbing.  "0,  do 
not  speak  to  me  in  that  way !  I  thought 
you  loved  me;  and  now  you  will  despise 
me ;  and  all  is  over." 
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"I  shall  never  despise  you,"  lie  said 
calmly;  "  why  should  I?  I  am  very  much 
nattered,  but  I  am  not  a  marrying  man ;  and 
besides,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  owe  something 
to  my  family,  and,  of  course,  a  marriage 
of  this  sort  would  be  deeply  offensive  to 
them." 

She  turned  and  looked  at  him.  She 
was  beautiful,  and  she  loved  him;  loved 
him  as  he  never  had  been  loved  before,  and 
never  could  be  loved  again ;  loved  him 
more  than  any  lady  his  equal  in  rank  could 
have  done ;  for  she  looked  up  to  him,  wor- 
shipped him,  and  was  only  happy  in  his 
presence. 

He  had  given  her  good  advice,  had 
treated  her  with  all  the  tender  respect  that 
true  love  brings.  She  had  invested  him 
with  a  thousand  good  and  noble  qualities. 
She  worshipped  him  in  all  the  glory  of  the 
divine  attributes  with  which  she  had  sur- 
rounded him;  and  he! — he  could  speak 
thus! 

VOL.  II.  E 
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She  turned  and  looked  at  him. 

"  Henry  1"  she  said. 

She  was  indeed  beautiful.  For  a 
moment,  an  angry  jealous  envy  lest  such 
beauty  should  become  the  possession  of 
another,  made  him  waver  ;  but  only  for  a 
moment.  She  looked  at  him  appealingly; 
her  lovely  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  ready  to 
be  kissed  away,  or  to  roll  over  the  beautiful 
cheeks  in  blissful  happiness. 

There  was  infinite  yearning,  tenderness, 
and  humility  in  her  tone. 

He  drew  out  his  watch.  "My  dear 
Miss  Gordon,"  he  said,  "  I  am  always  at 
your  service;  but  I  have  a  business  en- 
gagement at  half- past  three,  and  it  is 
already  a  quarter  past." 

But  he  was  not  destined  to  keep  that 
business  engagement. 

In  a  moment  she  was  transformed.  She 
sprang  to  the  door.  "  You  shall  not  go  !" 
she  cried  passionately ;  "  you  shall  hear  me 
first.     Why  have  you  come  here  day  by 
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day,  giving  me  such  advice  as  only  a  brother 
or  a  lover  gives?  Why  have  you  shown 
jealousy  of  others?  Why  have  you  warned 
me  against  one  person  and  another,  until  my 
life  has  become  silent  and  lonely  ?  Why  did 
you  bring  your  brother  here,  if  it  were  not 
that  he  might  learn  to  love  your  future  wife  ? 
Why  have  you  shown  such  an  interest  in 
my  doings,  have  laughed  with  me,  have 
walked  and  talked  with  me,  if  you  did  not 
love  me  ?" 

"  I  assure  you,  my  dear  Miss  Gordon, 
you  wrong  me;  I  am  incapable  of  jealousy." 

"  0,  only  say  that  you  love  me — that 
you  have  loved,  though  you  cannot  marry 
me.  I  know  that  I  was  mad  to  think  of 
such  a  thing — that  your  family  would  never 
receive  me;  but  only  say  that  you  have 
loved  me — that  you  would  have  married 
me,  if  you  could,  and  I  shall  be  content, 
happy." 

"  I  assure  you,  the  thought  of  marriage 
has  never  crossed  my  brain,  and  I  respect 
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you  too  much  to  think  any  other  arrange- 
ment could  prove  acceptable  to  you." 

"  Coward  !  "  She  had  no  tears  now. 
She  was  blazing  with  anger,  humiliation, 
and  wounded  feeling.  She  moved  from  the 
door  to  let  him  pass ;  but  as  he  would  have 
gone  out,  his  brother  Frank  met  him  on  the 
threshold,  and  struck  him  such  a  blow  over 
the  face,  that  he  fell  at  the  poor  girl's  feet. 

"  0,  what  have  you  done?"  she  cried. 

But  Frank  showed  no  penitence.  A 
cab  was  sent  for,  and  Henry  was  taken  to 
his  lodgings,  where  his  faithful  servant, 
Hume,  bound  up  his  wounds,  and  tended 
him,  and  kept  silence  as  to  his  master's 
little  rencontre.  But  Frank,  after  putting 
his  brother  into  the  cab,  went  back  to  the 
wretched  Jeanie. 

u  I  overheard  it  all,"  he  said;  UI  could 
not  help  it.  He  was  late  in  keeping  his 
appointment,  and  old  Wemyss  sent  me  for 
him;  I  knew  I  should  find  him  here.  He 
is  a  false  lying  coward." 
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But  Jeanie's  face  was  buried  in  the  sofa, 
and  she  was  weeping  bitterly. 

The  young  man  knew  not  how  to  con- 
sole her.  He  got  up,  and  went  away  to  the 
other  side  of  the  room.  Then  he  came 
back,  and  knelt  down  by  her  side. 

"0,  Miss  Gordon,"  he  said,  " don't! 
Jeanie,  do  not  cry ;  he  is  not  worthy  that 
you  should  shed  a  tear  for  him;  do  not 
cry  so." 

The  poor  boy  was  nearly  crying  himself. 
He  took  her  hands  and  kissed  them.  She 
paid  no  more  attention  to  him  than  if 
he  had  been  some  spaniel  licking  her  feet. 
After  a  time  she  ceased  sobbing.  She  got 
up,  and  went  to  the  fire-place. 

"  Go  away,"  she  said  to  Frank  Mild- 
may,  "  and  never  come  here  again.  I  hate 
the  sound  of  your  name." 

"  Dear  Miss  Gordon,"  he  said  humbly 
and  gently,  "  don't  be  so  unjust." 

"  Yes,  that  is  just  it.  Can  I  ever  be- 
lieve in  any  one  again  ?    To  think  that  he — 
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such  a  cold,  false,  cruel  heart  as  his — should 
have  robbed  me  for  ever  of  my  ideal." 

"  You  think  so  now ;  but  it  will  soon 
be  better,"  said  the  youth  timidly. 

"Don't  think  I  regret  Mm"  she  said, 
flashing  out  again;  "  he  is  less  than  the  least 
of  men  to  me.  But  I  despise  myself  for 
having  been  so  mistaken — for  having  humi- 
liated myself  so  far  as  to  beg  for  a  token 
of  love  from  a  man  who  does  not  know 
what  love  or  faith  or  honour  means.'' 

She  began  to  weep  again;  and,  seeing 
her  distress,  Frank  went.  From  that  day 
he  and  Henry  never  spoke  to  each  other. 
They  met  daily  in  their  office ;  but  no 
greeting  passed  between  them. 

At  last  Henry  married.  He  married 
a  lady  who  had  refused  many  offers,  and 
who  once  had  been  half-engaged  to  Warren 
Hepburn,  a  a  fast  fellow  in  the  Lancers, 
who  had  gone  to  the  bad,  you  know,  and 
married  beneath  him."  Poor  Jeanie  Gor- 
don's heroics  had  shown  Henry  Mildmay  the 
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danger  of  standing  on  the  brink  of  such 
volcanoes.  "A  girl  of  that  sort,"  he  said 
to  himself,  "would  soon  weary  any  fel- 
low out.  Seventh  heaven  and  that  kind  of 
thing  doesn't  do  for  ever;  but  most  women 
are  unreasonable  enough  to  expect  one  to 
be  in  a  state  of  eternal  ecstasy,  I  believe. 
For  my  part,  I  don't  know  how  I  could 
support  all  the  trials  and  exigencies  of  a 
honeymoon." 

The  lady  who  became  his  wife  did  not 
exact  much  ardour.  She  had  loved  that 
wild  young  man  in  the  Lancers,  but  she 
had  nobly  resigned  him,  and  she  was  now 
rather  afraid  of  brilliant  attractive  men 
Henry  llildmay  had  never  caused  his  pa- 
rents any  anxiety ;  he  had  neither  gambled, 
nor  got  into  debt,  nor  frequented  low  so- 
ciety; mothers  regarded  him  as  a  most 
eligible  young  man;  daughters  were  con- 
tent to  overlook  a  multitude  of  sins  in  con- 
sideration of  the  gold  wherewith  they  were 
gilded.     But  Henry  Mildmay  looked  before 
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he  leaped.  His  wife  must  have  money; 
but  she  must  also  be  pleasant  to  look  upon, 
docile,  and  of  a  yielding  disposition. 

Mrs.  Mildmay  proved  to  be  in  every 
respect  all  that  was  desirable;  and  whilst 
she  was  lamenting  to  Honoria  the  ill-timed 
weakness  of  Mrs.  Black,  her  husband  was 
looking  at  his  banker's  book  with  a  smile 
of  satisfaction.  He  put  it  hastily  into  his- 
drawer  as  he  heard  footsteps  approaching.. 
He  was  a  man  of  secretive  propensities, 
and  not  even  the  wife  of  his  bosom  knew 
what  balance  he  had  at  his  banker's. 

It  was  only  Hume  bringing  fresh  logs 
for  the  fire,  and  the  reading-lamp  by  which 
his  master  was  wont  to  pursue  his  studies. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  BEGGAR  MAID. 

}H  ACE  HEPBURN  sat  at  the  win- 
dow and  stared  into  the  deso- 
late street.  The  snow  which  had 
fallen  was  trodden  into  a  brown  mash ;  the 
daylight  was  fast  waning;  and  the  per- 
ennial children,  who  flourished  in  the 
squalor  of  gutter  pastimes  and  dirt -pies, 
were,  despite  the  damp  and  cold,  still  upon 
the  narrow  pavement.  She  stared  at  them 
listlessly,  and  wondered  what  they  were 
there  for.  What  could  such  masses  of 
ugly,  squalid,  graceless,  hopeless  children 
mean  in  the  world?  How  many  amongst 
the  hundreds  in  that  neighbourhood,  of 
the  thousands  in  the  great  restless,  selfish, 
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cruel  city  would  grow  up  into  a  happy  or 
even  a  useful  honourable  life?  What  an 
existence  lay  before  them !  and  to  what  end 
and  purpose?  Could  children  be  blessings 
to  the  poor  ?  Where  could  be  the  happi- 
ness of  seeing  them  hungry;  of  hearing 
them  cry  for  bread ;  of  seeing  their  faces 
grow  wan  and  pinched;  of  knowing  the  life 
of  misery  and  toil  in  store  for  them  ? 
Where  was  the  beauty  of  this  life  of  sordid 
cares  and  hungry  cravings?  Was  the  cob- 
bler opposite  very  proud  of  his  two  flaunt- 
ing daughters,  whose  laughter  was  so  hard, 
whose  eyes  were  so  bold  and  so  shameless  ? 
And  yet  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  0, 
the  weariness  of  life !  Everything  around 
her  seemed  hideous  and  plague-spotted. 
There  had  been  a  time  when  she  too  had 
seen  visions  and  dreamed  dreams.  But 
that  was  over.  Grace  could  not  look  for- 
ward now;  she  could  only  look  back,  and 
wish  that  everything  were  past,  and  life 
itself  over.     All  her  senses  were  numbed. 
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From  time  to  time,  Mrs.  Boxer  came  and 
put  coals  on  the  fire,  and  swept-up  the 
hearth,  and  spoke  a  few  homely,  cheery 
words  to  her;  but  Grace  scarcely  answered, 
and  never  moved. 

"  Miss  Grace  dear,"  said  the  old  woman 
at  last,  ' '  do  vou  mean  to  be  this  idle-like 
for  ever?" 

"For  ever?"  repeated  Grace  wearily; 
"  0,  nursey  dear,  doirt  speak  of  such  a  long 
time  as  that!*' 

"  Maybe  it's  not  so  long  as  you  think 
for,  my  dear.  The  young  die  as  well  as 
the  old;  but  we  were  never  meant  to  live 
idly,  and  I'm  thinking  you'd  take  on  less 
if  you  got  something  to  do." 

"  But  I  have  nothing  to  do." 

Her  tone  was  helplessly  dreary  and 
spiritless. 

"Well,  mayhap  you've  not  much;  the 
more's  the  pity.  But  there's  your  drawing, 
miss,  that  you  were  so  eager  after  other 
times." 
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"  Those  were  'other  times,'  nursey  dear," 
and  Grace's  tears  began  to  flow. 

"  Now  I've  made  you  cry  again,"  said 
the  good  old  woman,  hobbling  out  of  the 
room,  and  murmuring  at  her  own  "  okkerd- 
ness-like." 

When  she  was  gone  Grace  wept  for  a 
while.  Then  she  went  upstairs  into  that 
little  room  where  she  had  been  wont  to 
paint,  and  turned  over  her  drawings.  She 
was  evidently  searching  for  something.  The 
room  was  nearly  dark,  but  a  gaslight  oppo- 
site made  a  patch  upon  the  wall  close  to 
where  she  was  standing,  and  she  took  up 
the  paintings  and  drawings,  and  held  them 
for  a  moment  hastily  in  the  yellow  flare, 
and  then  laid  them  down  again.  What  she 
sought  was  evidently  not  forthcoming.  She 
was  thus  engaged  when  Dr.  Sternfels  opened 
the  door.  She  put  the  portfolio  down  has- 
tily, and  advanced  a  step  to  meet  him. 

"  Not  a  very  favourable  light  for  paint- 
ings ?    But  I  am  glad  to  see  you  are  looking 
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at  your  old  work.  It  is  time  you  began  to 
occupy  yourself  in  some  way." 

His  matter-of-fact  business-like  manner 
grated  upon  her.  The  very  idea  of  exer- 
tion was  abhorrent  to  her. 

"  I  was  only  looking  for  something," 
she  said  coldly. 

"And  you  have  not  found  it;  let  me 
help  you." 

"  No,  thanks.     We  will  go  down.'' 

She  went  out,  and,  motioning  the  Doc- 
tor to  pass  on,  locked  the  door.  In  the 
little  drawing-room  tea  was  ready ;  the 
fire  burnt  brightly,  and  things  looked  more 
cheerful.  As  Grace  came  forward  into  the 
light,  Dr.  Sternfels  looked  at  her.  She 
was  pale  and  very  serious,  but  there  was 
the  promise  of  better  things  in  her  face. 
As  the  firelight  shone  on  her  white  hands 
and  delicate  face  and  neck,  he  saw  that  she 
was  beautiful,  with  a  strange  and  wondrous 
beauty,  and  he  felt  that  it  behoved  him  to 
say  boldly  what  he  had  come  there  to  say, 
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without  loss  of  time.  He  looked  at  her 
often  and  searching!}'  during  that  short 
meal,  to  which  he  sat  down  self-invited. 
He  talked,  and  she  listened.  There  were 
not  many  common  topics  of  conversation 
for  these  two  lonely  people  ; — the  one  al- 
ways brooding  on  an  irrevocable  past ;  the 
other  arranging  in  his  mind  what  he  had 
to  say  in  the  best  manner  he  could ;  careful 
to  speak  the  truth,  and  yet  not  to  weary  his 
hearer  with  undue  prolixity.  The  one  life 
so  quiet,  so  lonely,  so  objectless  ;  the  other 
so  eager,  so  enthusiastic,  so  full  of  duties, 
of  pursuit,  of  interests.  Something  of  this 
flashed  on  Grace  as  she  looked  once  into 
the  Doctor's  face,  and  saw  all  the  energy, 
intellect,  and  eager  inquiry  that  were  writ- 
ten there  in  lines  which  told  of  the  life  he 
led. 

u  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  come  to  sec 
me  in  the  midst  of  your  occupations,"  she 
said,  speaking  her  thought. 

"  It  is  my  duty  to  come ;  for  I  have  one 
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or  two  matters  of  business  on  which  I  must 
speak  to  you." 

Grace  noticed  that  he  did  not  call  it,  as 
most  other  men  would  have  done,  a  plea- 
sure. She  was  certainly  pained  by  this, 
though  it  might  be  never  so  slightly ;  her 
heart  was  still  so  benumbed  by  sorrow  that 
it  scarcely  made  itself  more  than  faintly  felt. 

"  It  is  still  good  of  you,"  she  said. 

"  To  tell  the  truth,  I  can  but  ill  spare 
the  time  :  Morgan  has  knocked  up,  and  is 
obliged  to  go  away.  I  have  taken  his 
duties  for  him.  AYith  a  young  wife  and 
family  he  could  not  afford  to  pay  any  one 
to  do  his  work,  and  a  little  extra  exercise 
in  the  open  air  is  good  for  me." 

There  was  a  pause.  So  even  this  one 
friend  was  going  to  desert  her.  Well,  let 
him  go. 

"  This  makes  my  evenings  rather  busy  ; 
but  one  can  always  find  time  or  make  it 
for  really  necessary  things.  It  has  become 
necessary  that  I  should  speak  to  you,  Miss 
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Hepburn.  I  ought  to  have  clone  so  before ; 
but  you  seemed  disinclined,  indisposed,  un- 
willing to  listen." 

"  You  are  very  good,"  said  Grace  again. 
She  looked  at  him  with  those  clear  blue 
eyes,  which  were  so  cold  when  she  was  not 
animated,  and  waited.  She  felt  no  curio- 
-sity  as  to  what  was  coming.  What  could 
he  have  to  say  to  her  that  mattered  ? 
Everything  was  indifferent.    Let  him  speak. 

The  Doctor  saw  all  this,  and  he  changed 
his  tactics.     He  would  startle  her. 

"  You  are  very  young,"  he  said. 

"  Not  so  very;  I  began  life  a  long  time 
-ago."  She  was  referring  to  the  past ;  that 
would  never  do. 

"  And  ignorant." 

"  Yes,  I  am  very  ignorant." 

"I  do  not  mean  it  in  the  sense  you 
imply ;  I  mean  you  do  not  know  the  ways 
of  the  world." 

To  this  there  came  no  reply.  Grace  did 
not  care  to  argue  the  point.     Let  it  be  so. 
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"And — "  here  the  Doctor  hesitated, 
cleared  his  throat  and  coughed,  "  and  sin- 
gularly— that  is,  I  mean  to  say,  at  least 
— very — h'm,  very  beautiful." 

For  a  moment  Grace's  lace  changed. 
Something  like  a  spark  came  into  her  eyes ; 
but  it  was  gone  again  in  a  second,  and  the 
wretched  Doctor  did  not  notice  it. 

"  Well  ?"  she  said,  expecting  something 
further  after  this  preface. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  mean  to  do?" 

wiTo  do?"  she  said  wonderingly ;  "I 
don't  mean  to  do  anything.*' 

"  But,  my  dear  young  lady,  you  must : 
you  cannot  live  as  you  are  now  doing,  in 
idleness ;  you  must  rouse  yourself  to  work, 
as  you  once  did." 

"No,"'  said  Grace  sadly,  "I  shall  never 
work  again ;  I  have  no  one  to  work  for 
now;  nothing  to  gain  by  work;  no  one  to 
enjoy  any  pleasure  with  me." 

"  But  this  is  wrong;  you  must  work  for 
the  work's  sake.     By  degrees  you  will  grow 
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to  love  your  work,  though,  be  it  never  so 
unlovely,  and  you  will  hate  idleness,  and 
look  back  with  wonder  on  the  useless  life." 

"I  shall  never  work  again." 

"But  what  if  you  must?  We  cannot 
always  choose  in  this  life,  and — " 

Suddenly  it  flashed  upon  her  that  she 
was  a  beggar ;  that  she  was  perhaps  eating, 
at  this  moment,  the  bread  of  charity ;  that 
he,  her  benefactor,  was  urging  her  to  work 
because  his  means  would  not  allow  of  such 
dependents  on  his  bounty.  She  rose  from 
her  chair,  and  went  to  him ;  she  took  his 
hands. 

"Tell  me  the  truth.  You  were  my 
father's  friend,  and  I  know  I  may  trust  in 
you ;  tell  me  what  I  owe  you  ;  how  much 
money,  I  mean.  I  cannot  pay  you  for  other 
things  except  by  gratitude.  I  do  not  know 
what  has  been  upon  me,  but  I  never  thought 
of  this ;  I  have  let  you  arrange  everything, 
pay  for  everything,  and  I  have  sat  here  sel- 
fishly idle,  and  have  never  even  thanked 
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you.     0,  do  forgive  me ;  do  not  think  too 
harshly  of  my  wicked  selfishness." 

Her  tears  dropped  on  his  hands — on 
those  hands  which  had  closed  her  father's 
sightless  eves.  She  bent  and  kissed  them. 
He  was  terribly  overcome;  and  because  he 
knew  not  how  to  meet  this  emotion  with- 
out wounding  the  heart  that  was  again 
awakening  to  feel,  to  know,  what  life 
meant,  he  remained  silent.  All  Grace's 
coldness  and  indifference  had  vanished. 
When  she  kissed  his  hands,  he  stood  up; 
that  he  could  not  bear.  He  was  but  flesh 
and  blood,  after  all,  and  human,  in  spite  of 
his  iron  will.  She  stood  beside  him,  still 
holding  his  hand,  which  was  sacred  to  her, 
thinking  of  the  last  offices  it  had  performed 
for  the  dear  one  gone  before. 

"  0,  how  good  you  have  been — how 
patient !  I  have  a  motive  now  for  work  ; 
you  shall  sec  that  I  will  try  to  atone  for 
the  past  ;  you  will  give  me  time,  I  know ; 
you  will  not  be  a  hard  taskmaster  ;  but  tell 
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me,"  she  said  dropping*  his  hand  and  com- 
ing in  front  of  him,  so  that  his  eyes  met 
hers,  "  am  I  quite  a  beggar  ?" 

As  she  said  these  words,  some  lines 
came  into  the  Doctor's  practical  mind,  he 
knew  not  how.  Somewhere  he  must  have 
read  them,  though  he  was  not  a  man  £iven 
to  poetry. 

"  Her  arms  across  her  breast  she  laid, 
She  was  more  fair  than  words  can  say — " 
But  here  he  lost  the  thread  of  rhyme,  and 
pondered  on  the  missing  lines : 

"  She  is  more  beautiful  than  day — " 
Grace  was  waiting  for  his  answer ;  but  he 
had  forgotten  her  question  in  his  hunt  after 
the  rhymes.     There  was  much  missing  : 
"  One  praised  her  ankles,  one  her  eyes, 
One  her  dark  hair  and  lovesome  mien ; 
So  sweet  a  face,  such  angel  grace, 
In  all  that  land  hath  never  been. 
Cophetua  swore  a  royal  oath, 
This  beggar  maid  shall  be  my  queen." 
"  Yes,   that's  it,"  he  said,  pleased  at  hav- 
ing got  one  verse  right. 
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"  Is  it  really  so  ?  0,  Doctor,  why  did 
you  not  tell  me  so  before  ?" 

"  Xo,  no,  it's  all  a  mistake,"  said  he, 
coming  back  to  real  life,  and  seeing  Grace's 
pleading  eyes.  "  Let  us  sit  down  and  talk 
quietly.  Things  are  not  as  you  imagine ; 
but  I  have  your  promise  that  you  will  not 
be  idle.  I  claim  that  under  all  circum- 
stances, remember." 

"  Yes,  you  have  that;"  and  the  beggar 
maid  laid  her  soft  hand  in  King  Cophetua's 
palm. 

"  That  is  right,     Now  listen." 

She  listened.  He  told  her  that  her 
father  had  made  him  her  guardian,  and  that 
she  would,  when  everything  was  settled, 
have  barely  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together  :  that  she  was  indebted  to  him 
for  nothing;  but  that  as  her  guardian  he 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  ascertain  her  future 
plans. 

"  I  have  no  plans,"  she  said;  "how  can 
I  have  any?     I  have  promised  to  occupy 
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myself,  and  so  I  must  do  it ;  but  I  shall 
work  without  spirit.  I  shall  not  have  the 
motive  which  I  thought  I  should  have  a  few 
minutes  a^o.  To  work  for  oneself  is  so 
useless,  so  wretched." 

"  Yes,  it  will  seem  so  at  first;  but  that 
will  not  last.     Now  what  are  your  plans?" 
"  As  I  have  enough  for  the  necessaries 
of  life,  I  may  as  well  go  on  living  here." 

"  No,  that  is  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Here  you  would  only  brood  on  your 
troubles  and  live  in  the  past.  You  require 
a  complete  change." 

"  I  cannot  afford  a  change." 
"  No :  and  then,  young  and — h'm,   h'm 
— as  you  are,  it  would  not  be  proper  for 
you  to  live  alone." 

"  I  have  no  friends,"  said  Grace  sadly. 
"  But  you  have  relations  on  your  father's 
side.     Would  it  not  be  possible  to  find  them 
out?" 

"  0  no !  no !"  she  exclaimed  hastily, 
"don't    ask  me   to   do  that;    I  could  not; 
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they  were  cruel  to  dear  papa;  he  did  not 
wish  it,  I  am  sure.  I  will  do  all  you  tell 
me,  but— but  not  that ;  only  don't  ask  that, 
T  will  be  no  trouble  to  you." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Hepburn,  this  is  no 
question  of  trouble,  but  of  your  future 
welfare." 

"What  can  I  do?"  she  asked  piteously. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  say.  Some  women 
love  children.  Do  you  think  that  you  would 
be  able  to  teach,  for  instance?" 

"  To  teach?"  repeated  she.  *  0  no,  I 
am  so  ignorant." 

"  You  cannot  be  so  ignorant  but  what 
you  might  teach  young  children,"  said  he, 
smiling. 

"  I  don't  know.  I  have  never  been  with 
-children.  They  would  not  take  to  me,  I 
am  afraid." 

"  I  think  it  might  be  the  sort  of  work 
for  you;  the  very  trouble  would  be  bene- 
ficial." 

"  But  who  would  take  me  as   a  gover- 
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ness?     I  can  give  no  references;    I  have 
never  taught." 

u  That  might  be  managed,  if  you  were 
only  willing.  You  cannot  remain  here. 
You  must  have  absolute  change;  and  to 
pursue  your  painting,  health  is  before  all 
things  necessary.  Think  it  over;  and  I 
will  call  to-morrow,  or  the  next  day,  and 
hear  your  decision." 

"  I  will  think  of  it ;  but  I  am  really  not 
competent  to  undertake  the  education  of 
even  the  youngest  children." 

"  Well,  that  will  give  you  an  incentive 
to  improve ;  young  ladies  nowadays  are 
so  terribly  wise,  that  I  myself  should  hesi- 
tate to  attempt  teaching  any  girl  above 
twelve  anything." 

In  a  few  minutes  more  he  was  gone. 
Grace  sat  down  to  face  her  future.  She  no 
longer  dreamt.  She  had  awakened  to  the 
consciousness  of  a  dream  which  had  been 
hers,  but  was  a  dream  no  more.  It  was 
not   so  long  since  she  sat  before  that  fire 
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and  had  gazed  into  it,  unconsciously  paint- 
ing rose-coloured  pictures  and  beautiful 
vague  impossibilities.  So  long  as  she 
dreamt,  she  had  not  understood  the  mean- 
ing of  those  visions  ;  but  now  a  rude  hand 
had  suddenly  awakened  her,  and  the  sweet 
unconsciousness  was  past. 

No  hope  came  with  that  awakening. 
The  cold  hand  of  death  had  been  laid  on 
her  heart,  and  its  throbs  were  faint  and 
dull.  She  sat  by  the  fire,  and  heard  his 
footsteps  go  down  the  silent  little  street, 
and  re-echo  in  the  darkness  of  her  heart, 
and  she  knew  that  she  loved  him. 

As  Dr.  Max  Sternfels  walked  home,  a 
curious  disquietude  possessed  him.  "  I  was 
perhaps  too  rough,"  he  thought;  "  but  I  was 
obliged  to  be  rough  to  make  any  impression 
on  her  at  all.  She  must  get  into  a  healthier 
moral  atmosphere  ;  it  will  not  do  for  her  to 
live  alone.  How  strangely  impetuous  these 
cold  reserved  women  can  be,  when  the  right 
cord  is  struck !     She  certainly  has  the  most 
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wonderful  eyes  that  were  ever  set  in  a 
woman's  head."  Then  those  old  rhymes 
came  singing  in  his  ears  again,  and  broke 
the  thread  of  his  meditations : 

"  She  was  more  fair  than  words  can  say.  " 

u  That's  just  it  :  I  could  not  describe  or 
analyse  a  beauty  of  that  kind ;  words  don't 
express  the  sort  of  thing. 

'  It  is  no  wonder,  said  the  lords ; 
She  is  more  beautiful  than  day.' 

Very  odd  where  I  can  have  read  this,  and 
why  I  should  be  pestered  with  it  just  now: 

1  One  praised  her  ankles,  one  her  eyes, 
One  her  dark  hair  and  lovesome  mien  ; 
So  sweet  a  face,  such  angel  grace, 
In  all  that  land  hath  never  been.' " 

Thus  murmuring  to  himself,  Max  Stern- 
fels  reached  home,  and  went  at  once  to  his 
study.  He  had  work  to  do  which  would 
keep  him  awake  far  into  morning  hours  ; 
but  as  he  took  up  his  pen  to  write,  his  eyes 
fell  on  his  hand,  on  that  hand  which  Grace 
had  kissed  !    He  held  it  close  to  the  lamp  for 
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a  moment,  and  inspected  it  with  curiosity. 
Then  the  light  faded  from  his  face,  and  he 
applied  himself  to  work.  But  all  through 
those  dreary  calculations  and  wearisome 
analysations  ran  King  Cophetua's  foolish 
words — 

"  This  beggar  maid  shall  be  my  queen." 


CHAPTER  V. 


SOCIAL  AMENITIES. 

R.  MILDMAY  stood  on  the 
hearth-rug,  and  warmed  him- 
.j^^^lg^  self,  after  the  approved  fashion 
of  the  responsible  Briton.  He  was  about  to 
receive  his  country  neighbours,  and  he  was 
prepared  to  make  himself  intensely  dis- 
agreeable. Not  in  a  rude,  vulgar  way; 
of  course  not.  He  always  trod  on  his 
neighbour's  corns  by  mistake,  and  apolo- 
gised with  the  sweetest  smile  and  most 
perfect  manner  for  doing  so.  Yet  not  even 
the  affability  of  his  regrets  could  quite 
compensate  for  the  pain  ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  Mr.  Mildmay  was  not  precisely 
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popular  among  his  neighbours.  He  knew 
this,  and  liked  it.  He  had  a  profound  con- 
tempt for  the  mobile  vulgus,  and  popularity 
he  always  said  was  an  impossibility  for  the 
exclusive.  He  prided  himself  upon  his  ex- 
clusiveness,  and  enjoyed  his  unpopularity. 
It  saved  him  much  loss  of  time,  many 
dinners,  and  infinite  grimacings.  The  door 
presently  opened,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pigot 
were  announced.  Mr.  Pigot — a  fat,  smooth- 
faced man,  with  a  ruddy  complexion,  light 
hair,  and  peculiarly  small,  fat,  white  hands, 
got  up  quite  regardless  of  expense,  to  look 
like  a  dignitary  of  the  church — entered  the 
room,  bearing  on  his  arm  the  wife  of  his 
bosom.  She  was  a  small  thin  woman,  with 
a  permanently  red  nose  and  sharp  ferrety 
eyes ;  reported  to  be  stingy,  and  much 
addicted  to  slave-driving.  As  she  ad- 
vanced towards  Mr.  Mildmay,  he  took  an 
inventory  of  all  the  discrepancies  of  her 
very  incongruous  toilette,  and  said  to  him- 
self, "  Deserves  to  be  strangled,  by  Jove  !" 
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All  the  time  Mrs.  Pigot,  on  her  side,  was 
thinking,  "  The  money  Mrs.  Mildmay 
spends  in  dress  is  positively  sinful,  and 
Mrs.  Somers  is  even  more  extravagant. " 
She  detested  Mrs.  Mildmay  and  Sibyl,  be- 
cause she  looked  on  beauty  and  brave 
apparel  as  the  deadliest  of  deadly  sins. 
Honoria  was  also  unpleasant  to  her,  not  on 
account  of  her  beauty  or  elegance,  but  be- 
cause she  made  herself  busy  in  the  parish, 
which  the  Eectoress  considered  wjts  poach- 
ing on  her  own  peculiar  preserves. 

The  greetings  were  most  friendly,  and 
Mr.  Pigot  shared  the  delights  of  the  hearth- 
rug with  his  host,  though  in  a  less  magiste- 
rial fashion  ;  whilst  Mrs.  Mildmay  and  Ho- 
noria (Honoria  in  black  silk,  with  scarlet 
flowers  in  her  dark  hair,  looking  almost 
handsome)  put  forth  their  fascinations  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Rector's  wife.  Soon 
they  were  in  full  swing. 

"  Such    extravagance,     you    know.     I, 
who    always   have   the    dripping  used   for 
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meat  pies  ;  but  servants  are  so  outrageous 
nowadays." 

"  Mrs.  Knight's  daughter  is  looking  for 
a  place,"  said  Honoria.  "I think  she  might 
suit  you." 

"  0,  indeed !"  said  Mrs.  Pigot  sharply. 
She  disapproved  of  Honoria's  knowing  more 
of  Mrs.  Knio-ht's  daughter  than  she  did 
herself. 

"  Sir  George  and  Lady  Mildmay !" 

The  once-hated  heir,  now  developed 
into  a  stout  country  gentleman,  and  with  a 
good  deal  of  north-east  wind  and  old  port 
in  his  face,  came  in  with  his  sickly,  faded 
wife,  dressed  (as  faded  blondes  always 
will  dress)  in  faint  undecided  colours,  and 
with  all  her  clothes  looking  as  if  they  had 
been  hung  on.  She  was  a  plaintive  wo- 
man ;  as  well  indeed  she  mijdit  be.  Having 
no  children,  and  no  hopes  of  any,  she 
made  a  point  of  appearing  amiable.  Per- 
haps, poor  thing,  she  thought  it  was  the 
only  thing  left  to   her.      She   now   sidled 
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up  to  Mr.  Mildmay,  of  whom  she  was  in 
mortal  fear,  and  said  sweetly,  "Mamma  will 
come  directly ;  she  preferred  using  the  Bath 
chair/' 

"  Is  your  mother  in  this  neighbour- 
hood ?"  asked  her  brother-in-law. 

"  0,  no  !" 

"  I  thought  you  said  we  were  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  almost  imme- 
diately." 

"  0,  I  meant  Lady  Mildmay  !" 

"  Ah,  yes,  of  course. — How  do,  George  ?" 
This  to  his  brother,  who  had  been  speaking 
to  the  ladies. 

"How do?"  said  the  Baronet,  not  answer- 
ing the  question.      "  Beastly  cold,  ain't  it?'1 

"It  is  inclement  for  delicate  persons," 
said  Henry,  looking  at  his  brother's  rubi- 
cund countenance. 

"  Yes ;  poor  Lavinia's  quite  nipped  up 
by  it.  Bad  for  the  pink  too ;  it'll  be  get- 
ting moth-eaten." 

But  Mr.  Mildmay  took  no  interest  in 
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the  noble  spurts  of  his  country ;  so  he 
offered  no  sympathy  on  the  prospects  of  his 
brother's  hunting  costume. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  the  Baronet,  turn- 
ino;  to  Mr.  Pi^ot,  "  how  is  it  you're  not  in 
Italy,  Nice,  Rome,  Florence,  eh  ?" 

"  Mr.  Pi^ot  is  detained  bv  the  ministry. 
He  is  to  be  Bishop  of  X — ,"  answered 
the  host  maliciously.  He  knew  that  the 
Rector,  not  with  perfect  consistency,  was 
bitter  on  the  subject  of  church  preferment. 
He  was  a  man  of  family,  and  had  been 
shamefully  overlooked  in  the  recent  pro- 
motion that  had  been  awarded  to  lesser  of 
the  brethren. 

The  good-natured  Baronet  took  it  all 
as  bond  fide  news.  "  Congratulate  you,  I'm 
sure.  Quite  right  to  select  such  a  valuable 
pillar  of  the  church.  Will  rather  tie  you 
down,  though.  Papers  very  severe  on  bishop  s. 
Mustn't  take  holidays  or  anything  of  that  sort, 
you  know  ;   public  characters,  and  so  on." 

"  Given  to  hospitality,  and  the  husband 

vol.  n.  G 
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of  one  wife,"  continued  Mr.  Mildmay  plea- 
santly from  the  hearth-rug.  To  himself  he 
said,  "  One  too  many,  or  too  few.  What  a 
scarf  the  woman  has  on  !" 

"  One  must  pay  a  tax  on  the  loaves  and 
fishes,  you  know,"  said  the  Baronet,  con- 
tinuing the  conversation  in  an  appropriate, 
biblio-ecclesiastical  tone,  and  much  pleased 
with  himself  for  the  aptness  of  his  quota- 
tion. 

At  the  words  "given  to  hospitality" 
Mrs.  Pigot  looked  up  sharply.  She  de- 
tected a  covert  sneer  in  the  words.  Hospi- 
tality was  not  her  besetting  sin.  But  then 
it  is  certainly  difficult  to  be  hospitable  in 
Italy  to  one's  parishioners  in  England. 

"  That  reminds  me  that  your  son  is  at 
home.  I  have  to  congratulate  you  on  his 
arrival." 

"Yes,  Harold  is  at  home,"  said  his 
father;  but  without  any  special  elation  of 
manner. 

"  Dear  Harold  !"  said  Lavinia  sweetly. 
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-  Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  madam,  he  is 
expensive,"  said  her  brother-in-law.  (This 
was  not  true.  He  only  allowed  Harold 
two  hundred  a-year ;  and  we  have  seen  how 
he  grinned  over  his  banker's  book.) 

"  0,  I  didn't  mean,  that  /"  she  said 
deprecatingly,  and  threatened  to  dis  - 
solve. 

But  fortunately  the  Bishops  arrived. 
Two  stout,  dark,  dashing  girls  in  pink  ; 
good  eyes,  good  teeth,  good  complexion, 
good  points  generally.  Their  father  was  a 
quiet  man,  whose  sole  mission  in  life  ap- 
peared to  be  to  admire  his  offspring.  They 
made  a  good  deal  of  noise  in  coming  in ; 
their  dresses  were  very  long  and  very  low  ; 
and  their  bracelets  were  heavy  and  rather 
rattling;  but  they  were  fine  stylish  young 
women,  of  the  type  called  fast.  They 
gushed  fluently  for  five  minutes,  and  then 
looked  round  at  the  company.  Xorah  had 
said  to  Lesbia  in  the  privacy  of  their  bed- 
room the  night  before,   "  I  hate  the  Mild- 
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mays'  parties  as  a  rule  ;  don't  you  ?  They 
are  so  slow." 

u  And  Honoria  is  such  a  dowel.  But 
this  time  it  will  be  rather  good  fun.  The 
son  and  heir  has  come  home.  I  wonder 
what  sort  of  a  being  he  will  prove  ?" 

"  He  may  be  a  son,  but  he's  not  much 
of  an  heir,"  I  should  say,  answered  Lesbia 
reflectively. 

u  Old  Mildmay's  such  a  stingy  old  owl," 
replied  Norah,  M  that  he  don't  even  keep  a 
carriage  fur  them  ;  but  I  think  he's  rich,  for 
all  that.  Look  at  the  valuable  lumber  he 
has  hoaxed  up  together!" 

"  Hoaxed  up  ?"  said  Lesbia,  objecting  to 
the  term;  "  hoarded,  you  mean.  That's  the 
very  reason  why  he  should  be  poor.  Those 
things  make  a  desperate  hole  in  one's  tin." 

"Well,  Sibyl's  made  a  good  match  as 
far  as  money  goes  ;  and  Mrs.  Mildmay  had 
a  large  fortune  of  her  own." 

"  That's  settled  on  the  girls.  I  know 
that,  because  papa's  trustee." 
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"  I  wonder  who'll  be  there  ?"  said  Xo- 
rah,  passing  over  the  financial  difficulty. 
';  They  generally  have  such  a  frumpish 
lot." 

"  0,  the  Pigots,  and  the  Hephurns,  and 
a  stray  curate  or  two,  I  suppose." 

"  I  hope  I  sha'n't  catch  a  curate,"  said 
the  other  sister,  speaking  as  though  of 
some  fell  disease.  "  I  can't  do  that  poor 
talk.     It  floors  me." 

u  I  always  go  in  for  vestments,  and 
that  sort  of  thing,"  said  Norah ;  "  they 
like  talking  millinery,  poor  things,  just  as 
well  as  we  do,  only  they  can't  hide  it  so 
well.  Why,  that  young  Croker  de  Lynes 
was  as  vain  of  his  last  cope  and  new  cha- 
suble as  we  girls  are  of  our  chignons  — 
vainer  :  lie  wasn't  so  used  to  them." 

Meanwhile  they  were  looking  round 
in  dismay  at  the  company,  seeing  small 
chances  of  flirtation  in  the  gentlemen  pre- 
sent. 

Mr.  Mildmav,  observing  them  through 
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his  eye-glass,  was  mentally  objecting  to 
what  he  would  have  called  their  "florid 
style."  Had  he  belonged  to  a  later  gene- 
ration, he  would  have  characterised  them 
as  "  loud." 

Presently  Sibyl,  lovely  and  delicate, 
and  happy  in  the  consciousness  of  a  most 
perfect  ensemble,  came  in  with  Harold.  He 
had  met  her  in  the  hall,  and  had  ex- 
pressed his  admiration  of  her  toilette  ;  and 
she  looked  pleased  and  happy. 

The  two  Bishop  girls  saw  him  as  well 
as  all  the  others  ;  but  one  was  absorbed 
in  a  photograph  album,  whilst  the  other 
had  her  eyes  fixed  on  Mr.  Pigot's  face 
with  an  air  of  rapt  attention.  Presently,, 
however,  they  were  in  the  arms  of  their 
"dearest  Sibyl;"  and  then  were  introduced 
to  Harold,  who,  with  his  quiet  pose  manner 
and  whiskerless  face,  rather  disappointed 
them. 

Soon  after  this  Mr.  Somers  came  in, 
followed  by  old  Lady  Mildmay,  magnificent 
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in  black  velvet  and  diamonds.  Then  there 
was  a  pause,  followed  by  a  bachelor  rector 
from  an  adjoining  parish  (Mr.  Mildmay  had 
been  firm  as  to  "Bromring")  ;  and  soon  after 
— the  Hepburns  arriving  with  the  sickly  Eu- 
nice, and  Lieutenant  Holsters,  who  had  been 
all  this  time  getting  himself  up  to  his  satis- 
faction, coming  down  like  a  conquering 
hero  to  complete  the  party — they  all  sal- 
lied in  to  dinner. 

Sir  George  was  unaffectedly  glad  to  see 
Harold,  though  he  felt  a  heartache  every 
time  he  looked  at  him.  Why  had  not  he 
such  a  son  ?  Mr.  Mildmay  had  taken  his 
meek  sister-in-law  in  to  dinner.  Harold 
was  between  the  two  lively  Bishops,  rather 
surprised,  but  not  in  anywise  discontented. 
He  had  not  much  experience  of  "fast" 
young  ladies,  or  of  what  can  be  done  in 
this  line  in  the  presence  of  decent  matrons 
and  reverend  divines.  Honoria  was  happy 
with  the  young  rector.  Holsters,  with  the 
air   of  one  wasting   his  sweetness  on   the 
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desert  air,  was  languidly  doing  the  agree- 
able to  the  pale  sickly  Eunice.  His 
thoughts  were  really  behind  a  pastry- 
cook's   counter    in    the    garrison    town    of 

Y .      So  he  was  merciful  towards  his 

neighbour,  and  kept  his  fascinations  rather 
dark  on  the  whole. 

"  Shall  we  not  see  the  young  people  ?" 
asked  Mrs.  Pigot  as  the  dessert  dawned. 

"  No,"  said  Sibyl.  "  Baby  is  already  in 
bed,  and  Sophie  being  delicate,  I  do  not 
like  her  to  sit  up  late  ;  so  Winnie  and 
Minnie  have  kindly  kept  to  the  usual 
hour." 

"  Have  you  seen  Mrs.  Somers'  beauti- 
ful boy  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Hepburn  of  the  Baro- 
net's wife. 

"Lavinia  is  like  me,"  said  Mr.  Mild- 
may  maliciously  ;  "  she  doesn't  like  chil- 
dren." 

Poor  childless  woman  !  She  felt  too 
much  to  protest,  but  she  looked  across  the 
table  at  her  husband  appealingly.     He  had 
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not  heard  the  remark,  so  the  shaft  struck 
home  and  remained  in  the  wound. 

Presently,  in  the  drawing-room,  a  coun- 
cil of  matrons  was  held  ;  and  Mrs.  Mild- 
may,  obedient  to  Honorias  wishes,  made 
inquiries  about  governesses.  Mrs.  Pigot 
would  look  out  for  her.  Mrs.  Hepburn 
had  a  great  horror  of  governesses,  and 
would  never  allow  one  within  her  borders. 
So  Eunice  had  had  a  tutor,  and  felt  very 
sorry  for  it,  as,  though  he  had  taught  her 
Latin  and  Greek,  he  had  done  nothing  to- 
wards making  her  easy  and  graceful  in  society. 

The  Bishops  exclaimed  loudly  against 
the  whole  tribe. 

"  We  had  one  once,  and  she  wanted  to 
marry  papa ;  but  Ave  found  it  out,  and  pre- 
vented it,  and  got  sent  to  school  instead." 

Presently  Harold  and  his  young  mili- 
tary friend  came  in.  Mr.  Mildmay  would 
not  give  them  any  more  claret,  and  they 
declined  port ;  so  they  thought  thay  might 
as  well  seek  the  society  of  the  ladies. 
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"  How  do  you  feel  ?"  said  Harold,  com- 
ing up  to  Nor  all. 

"  Dead  dull." 

"Dull?  Why,  I  should  have  thought 
you  never  felt  dull." 

"  Then  you  are  mistaken.  I  feel  like 
a  bottle  of  champagne  that  was  opened 
yesterday." 

"  Shall  I  fetch  you  a  crust  of  bread?" 

"  No,"  she  said,  afraid  he  was  going  to 
leave  her  ;  u  you  may  as  well  stop,  now 
you've  come.  Who's  that  little  pale  youth 
with  the  high-heeled  boots  ?  He  looks  as 
if  he  wanted  change  of  air." 

"That's  just  what  he's  having.  He's 
an  old  friend  of  mine.  We  were  at  school 
together,  but  Ave  chose  different  professions. 
He  showed  such  decided  military  talents 
that  they  snapped  him  up  at  the  Horse 
Guards.     It's  study  makes  him  so  pale." 

The  young  lady  told  him  she  knew  he 
was  chaffing  her,  but  that  she  didn't  mind  ; 
only  were  those  regulation  boots  ? 
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"  Not  exactly  ;  but  the  great  Duke  was 
a  little  man,  you  know,  and  Holsters  not 
having  the  advantage  of  an  aquiline  nose, 
had  taken  refuse  in  high  heels." 

Mr.  Mildmay  had,  immediately  on  his 
young  friends'  departure,  rung  for  Hume, 
who  brought  him  a  bottle  of  claret  with 
some  particular  seal.  He  knew  both  the 
Baronet  and  the  parsons  despised  such  stuff. 
As  for  poor  Mr.  Bishop,  he  would  do  as  the 
others  did,  and  not  attempt  to  divide  the 
spoils.  The  port  circulated  freely,  clerical 
and  lay  tongues  were  unloosed,  and  the 
beards  wagged  all. 

Meanwhile  Xorah  had  become  quite 
confidential  with  Harold,  and  had  told  him 
a  great  deal  of  her  natural  history. 

When  the  gentlemen  came  in,  the  Baro- 
net, looking,  it  must  be  confessed,  far  from 
aristocratic,  led  the  way. 

"Who's  that  old  humgrudgeon ?"  said 
Xorah,  looking  at  the  rubicund  face  of 
uncle  George. 
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"Which?" 

M  Why,  the  man  with  a  red  face  like  a 
farmer  at  a  harvest-home." 

"  That's  my  uncle,"  said  Harold ;  "  but 
he's  a  good  fellow,  although  his  face  is  red." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  she;  "but 
you  know  one's  relations  always  are  frights 
— never  the  sort  of  thing  one  likes." 

"  I  assure  you  I  like  him  very  much." 

"  Ah,  yes,  I  daresay ;  but  T  was  speak- 
ing of  looks,  you  know." 

"  Handsome  is  as  handsome  does,"  said 
Harold  sententiously. 

"  0,  of  course.  But  I  must  go,  for  Les- 
bia's  yawning  desperately,  and  papa  will 
be  in  a  fury  with  me  if  I  keep  the  horses 
waiting."  So  saying,  the  sprightly  girl 
tripped  across  the  room,  and  after  em- 
bracing Sibyl,  Honoria,  and  Mrs.  Mildmay, 
with  ingenuous  warmth,  gave  her  hand  to 
Harold. 

u  Good-bye!"  he  said.  "I  hope  you 
won't  take  cold." 
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"  0,  I  never  take  cold.  Mind  yon  bring 
down  your  skates  if  the  frost  holds." 

"I  shall  pray  that  it  may." 

As  they  drove  home,  there  was  some 
talk  between  the  young  ladies ;  they  never 
allowed  their  papa's  presence  to  be  any  let 
or  hindrance  to  their  sisterly  confidences. 

"  Were  you  ever  so  bored  in  your  life?" 
asked  Lesbia  fretfully. 

4 : Well,  nowhere  else;  but  I  have  been 
even  worse  bored  there." 

"  Of  course!  You  monopolised  young 
Mildmay,  and  there  was  not  any  one  else 
worth  speaking  to." 

"  I  don't  think  so  much  of  him." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that;  you  seemed 
on  very  good  terms." 

"  Well,  one  must  make  oneself  agree- 
able ;  it's  no  use  growling ;  but  he's  heavy 
in  hand,  after  all  said  and  done." 

"I  was  quite  dead  beat  talking  to 
Honoria.  How  red  Mrs.  Pigot's  nose  was ! 
Did  you  observe  it?" 
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"  Yes.  That  was  a  charming  dress  of 
Sibyl's,  I  don't  like  getting  near  her, 
though  ;   she  makes  one  look  so  coarse." 

"  I  wonder  when  that  yellow  hair  will 
go  out  of  fashion?" 

Thus  they  prattled  on.  Xorah  made 
no  mention  of  the  mistake  she  had  made 
about  the  "  humgrudgeon ;"  but  as  she  laid 
her  head  down  on  her  pillow,  she  said  to 
herself,  "  Perhaps  he  is  his  heir;  I  will  look 
in  the  Peerage  to-morrow  to  see  whether  he 
has  any  children." 

And  Harold's  words — "  Handsome  is  as 
handsome  does  " — sounded  reassuringly  in 
her  ears.  It  would  be  very  unhandsome 
conduct  on  the  Baronet's  part  to  have  any 
offspring. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

the  man  with  the  umbrella. 

THINK  I  had  better  advertise." 

"No,  don't  do  that;  have  pa- 
tience a  little  longer.  I  keep  my 
eyes  and  ears  open,  and  I  am  sure  we 
shall  soon  hear  of  something  that  will  suit 
you." 

"It  is  certainly  much  pleasanter  to  be 
recommended,  as  you  are  willing  to  recom- 
mend me.  And  besides,  my  attainments 
would  make  a  very  poor  figure  in  an  ad- 
vertisement, I  am  afraid." 

It  was  far  on  into  April,  the  trees  were 
putting  forth  their  buds,  and  Grace  had 
long  ago  taken  to  her  painting.  Mr. 
Jacobs  had  given  her  several  orders,  and 
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the  Doctor  had  urged  her  acceptance  of  the 
commissions. 

Her  health  was  all  the  better  for  em- 
ployment ;  but  she  had  that  peculiar  colour, 
or  want  of  colour  —  zimmcrfarbe,  as  the 
Germans  call  it — which  tells  of  close  rooms 
and  a  want  of  exercise  in  the  open  air. 

Nothing  could  tempt  her  to  go  out — 
no,  not  even  to  church.  She  often  won- 
dered how  she  should  ever  summon  up  re- 
solution to  walk  in  the  streets  ao-ain.  Not 
in  these  streets ;  but  the  time  would  come 
when  she  would  have  to  cross  her  quiet 
threshold  and  go  out  into  the  world,  for 
the  Doctor  was  firm  on  this  one  point; 
and  Grace  gave  in ;  gave  in  all  the  more 
readily,  because  in  her  heart  she  knew  that 
she  clung  to  London,  to  her  present  abode, 
to  the  dreary  little  house,  for  the  sake  of 
the  living  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the 
dead.  She  guarded  her  secret  with  a 
watchful  jealousy  that  admitted  no  peer- 
ing eye  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  her 
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heart ;  but  she  knew  that  she  loved  Max 
Sternfels  once  and  for  ever.  To  herself  she 
said,  that  had  the  past,  hallowed  by  me- 
mories of  that  dear  father,  never  been,  she 
would  have  clung  to  her  present  home  with 
just  as  eager  an  intensity,  with  just  as  pas- 
sionate a  clinging.  But  the  very  conscious- 
ness of  what  lay  pent-up  within  made  her 
all  the  calmer  without.  Hers  was  that  sort 
of  ideal  transcendental  love  which  never 
condescends  to  detail  or  stoops  to  analysis. 
She  never  dreamt  of  courtship  and  mar- 
riage, and  a  comfortable  home,  and  new 
dresses,  and  children.  She  simply  set  up 
her  hero  and  worshipped  him,  kneeling  de- 
voutly at  the  pedestal  whereon  he  stood. 
To  her  he  was  all  things  that  are  noble, 
manly,  generous,  and  of  good  report.  He 
had  been  the  one  to  tell  her  father  of  his 
incurable  blindness,  and  to  crush  hope  with 
truth;  he  had  been  her  father's  kind  friend, 
companion,  counsellor;  he  had  closed  her 
father's   eyes;    he   was   appointed    by   her 

VOL.  II.  H 
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father  to  be  her  guardian;  he  had  given 
her  his  time,  his  thoughts,  his  advice. 
Surely  these  were  reasons  enough  for  her 
loving  him.  But  Grace  told  herself  that 
for  these  merely  personal  reasons  alone  she 
would  never  have  so  loved  him.  There 
must  be  purely  impersonal  motives  and 
reasons  for  such  a  worship  as  hers;  and 
these  she  found  in  his  noble  devotion  to 
science,  in  his  untiring  research,  in  his 
grand  disregard  of  personal  comfort  and 
petty  ends  and  emoluments,  in  his  unselfish 
devotion  to  the  sick  and  suffering,  in  his 
unwearied  sacrifice  of  mind  and  body  in  a 
noble  cause. 

Often  when  he  had  urged  her  to  go  out, 
she  had  thought  to  herself,  "  I  cannot.  At 
every  street-corner,  at  every  shop  and  lamp- 
post and  crossing,  I  shall  remember  words 
that  my  dear  father  spoke,  and  my  pain 
will  be  greater  than  I  can  bear.  In  the 
house  I  have  at  least  the  memory  of  His  " 
(N.B.  —  His   with  a  capital    H   can   only 
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mean  Max  Sternfels,  as  all  lady  novel- 
readers  will  know)  "  words,  of  His  cheery, 
brave,  encouraging  voice,  to  exorcise  the 
gloomier  visions;  but  in  the  streets  where 
I  have  never  been  with  Him  —  ah !  it  will 
seem  as  though  I  were  quite  alone,  as 
though  they  both  had  left  me."  But  aloud 
she  only  said,  "The  noise  and  the  light 
would  confuse  me ;  and  besides,  I  have  too 
much  to  do." 

Yet  on  this  April  afternoon,  when  the 
sun  was  shining,  and  the  buds  bursting, 
and  the  birds  twittering  as  they  hopped 
to  and  fro,  there  came  also  to  Grace's  heart 
a  certain  spring-like  mood,  which  made  her 
almost  long  to  be  out  in  the  fresh  air  and 
sunshine.  In  the  spring  u  a  fuller  crimson 
comes  upon  the  robin's  breast,"  and  to  see 
this  crimson  Grace  would  fain  have  been 
without,  beyond  the  cage  in  which  for  so 
many  months  she  had  remained  a  voluntary 
prisoner. 

She   stood  before   her  easel,  her  dress 
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covered  with  a  painting-blouse,  her  palette 
and  maul- stick  in  her  hand.  The  picture 
was  finished.  Mr.  Jacobs  was  to  send  for 
it  the  day  after  to-morrow ;  here  was  a 
whole  day,  and  a  number  of  odd  hours  to 
be  disposed  of;  for  he  might  give  her  an- 
other commission,  and  it  would  be  folly  to 
begin  something  to-morrow,  to  cast  it  aside 
the  next  day. 

She  stood  contemplating  her  work  with 
a  critical  eye ;  her  head  slightly  on  one  side, 
and  a  look  of  grave  inspection  in  her  face. 
The  Doctor,  who  had  not  spoken  since  he 
had  deprecated  the  advertising  project,  now 
said: 

"  Is  it  finished  ?     May  I  look  ?" 

"  Pray  do." 

Then  he  rose  and  came  and  stood  over 
against  her,  and  gravely  scrutinised  the 
painting.  Grace  looked  up  at  a  patch  of 
blue  sky.  and  down  at  a  bird  which  was 
hopping  along  the  window-sill,  and  sighed 
a  little. 
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"  That  brown  mantle  is  admirably  given, 
but  I  think  the  velvet  is  a  shade  or  two 
cold;  and  you  want  a  little  warmer  tone 
near  that  stream  of  sunshine.  But  I'm 
glad  it  is  finished;  and  now  you  are  com- 
ing out." 

"Am  I?  But  why  do  you  say  coining 
out?     Am  I  going  with  you?" 

"  Yes,"  said  he  laughing ;  "  you  are 
going  with  me.  You  have  forgotten  that 
portfolio  which  you  left  at  the  Museum, 
and  over  which  you  were  lamenting  so  the 
other  day.  We  will  go  and  fetch  it;  for 
it  will  prove  useful  in  your  new  line  of  life. 
Young  people  are  always  taught  to  draw 
from  the  round,  and  I  suppose  you  have  all 
the  gems  of  the  Museum  in  it  ?" 

Grace  coloured.  She  had  said  to  her- 
self over  and  over  again  that  she  would  not 
leave  London  without  that  portfolio.  Her 
Discobolus  was  in  it,  the  drawing  for  which 
she  had  been  so  vainly  searching  when  the 
Doctor  had  come  up  (now  months  ago)  and 
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found  her  in  the  patch  of  yellow  gaslight. 
She  longed  to  look  at  her  copy  again.  She 
had  undertaken  it  in  a  moment  of  girlish 
enthusiasm,  fancying  that  in  the  beautiful 
athlete's  noble  head,  strong  nervous  limbs, 
and  resolute  earnest  expression,  she  had 
found  a  picture  of  Max  Sternfels'  youth. 
That  had  been  whilst  she  still  dreamt. 
Now  she  dreamt  no  more  ;  but  she  was 
none  the  less  anxious  on  that  account  to 
repossess  herself  of  her  beautiful  antique. 

"  It  will  do  you  good.  Come.  I  must 
be  home  by  half-past  five.  It  is  now  or 
never." 

"  I  will  go,  if  you  are  so  good  as  to  take 
me." 

In  a  few  minutes  more  Grace  and  the 
Doctor  were  en  route.  As  they  turned  out 
of  the  quiet  street  and  came  into  the  great 
noisy  thoroughfare,  Grace  paused.  She  put 
her  hand  to  her  head,  uttering  an  involun- 
tary exclamation  as  though  of  pain.  "0!" 
she  moaned,  and  leant  against  an  iron  rail- 
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ing.  She  was  deadly  pale ;  but  in  another 
second  she  was  able  to  smile.  "It  is  the 
noise  and  the  air,  I  think;  I  feel  so  giddy. 
Let  me  go  home." 

"No,"  said  the  Doctor;  "take my  arm; 
we  will  turn  into  a  quiet  street  and  go 
across  the  squares;  it  was  thoughtless  of 
me  to  bring  you  this  way.  If  you  have 
not  lost  confidence  in  me,  show  it  by  letting 
me  prove  to  you  I  can  be  a  better  guide. 
Take  my  arm." 

She  took  his  arm,  and  they  walked  on ; 
but  her  knees  trembled  so,  and  the  light 
and  air  seemed  so  strange  to  her,  that  she 
could  not  speak.  The  Doctor  wisely  re- 
mained silent.  A  word  more,  and  she  would 
have  burst  into  tears.  She  was  weak  from 
sorrow  and  long  confinement,  and  a  thou- 
sand old  memories  and  associations  were 
stirring  within  her.  The  warm  spring  air 
too  was  enervating,  and  the  movement  and 
noise  unaccustomed.  The  Doctor  had  a 
nice     medical    instinct    in    these    matters 
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quite  apart  from  sympathy  or  sentiment ;  he 
divined  the  situation  and  remained  silent. 

Grace  had  put  her  thick  crape  veil  down. 

"  My  dear  Doctor  Sternfels !  You  would 
have  passed  me  without  a  greeting.  Have 
you  forgotten  the  old  Katzenellenbogen 
days,  and  the  inspection  of  military  hos- 
pitals at  Saxe  -  Pumpenheim,  and  Harold 
Mildmay?" 

"By  no  means,"  said  the  Doctor,  in 
answer  to  this  sudden  greeting;  "but  how 
could  I  dream  of  running  on  Mr.  Mildmay 
in  Great  Kussell-street  ?  How  is  the  Em- 
bassy doing  without  you?" 

"  Doing  ?  Well, — as  well  as  can  be 
expected  under  the  trying  circumstances. 
You  know  Saxe-Pumpenheim  is  not  to 
enjoy  the  distinction  of  a  resident  British 
Minister  any  longer.  The  seat  of  govern- 
ment is  transferred  from  Katzenellenbogen 
to  Narrenheim,  and  the  three  Duchies  only 
get  one  envoy  between  them." 

"Ah!     Facts    from    the   Fatherland," 
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said  Dr.  Sternfels  smiling.  "  But  what  are 
you  doing  in  this  remote  unfashionable 
quarter,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  ask  imper- 
tinent questions?" 

"  You  remember  Krauskopf  of  Munich?" 
(Max  Sternfels  and  Krauskopf  had  been 
locked  up  once  for  four  months  together; 
so  the  Doctor  had  good  cause  to  remem- 
ber him.)  "  Well,  he  is  going  to  bring  out 
some  wonderful  book  about  Nineveh,  and  I 
am  looking  up  one  or  two  things  for  him 
at  the  British  Museum,  where  he  has  a 
friend  who  kindly  procures  me  all  the  in- 
formation I  want.  But  will  you  not  intro- 
duce me  to  Mrs.  Sternfels?" 

This  was  rather  an  unexpected  shock. 
For  a  moment  the  Doctor  was  posed. 

"This  lady  is  not  my  wife,"  he  said, 
"but  my  ward,  and  being  somewhat  of  an 
invalid,  I  must  not  keep  her  standing  any 
longer ;  but  if  you  are  going  to  the  Mu- 
seum, we  will,  if  you  please,  walk  together, 
as  we  also  are  bound  thither." 
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It  was  good  for  Grace  that  her  veil  was 
down ;  for  her  face  was  one  fiery  glow,  and 
tears  of  annoyance  and  mortification  were 
in  her  eyes.  She  had  of  course  imme- 
diately recognised  Mildmay;  and  all  the 
annoyance  he  had  unwittingly  caused  her 
father,  and  her  own  vexation  with  Herr 
Bender,  for  speaking  of  the  umbrella  epi- 
sode in  Dr.  Sternfels'  presence,  rose  up  be- 
fore her,  and  made  her  unjustly  set  down 
poor  Mildmay  as  an  unfortunate  inopportune 
wretch,  who  was  always  turning  up  at  the 
wrong  moment,  and  annoying  people  by 
his  mistaken  kindness.  She  was  glad  that 
her  veil  was  down ;  and  she  was  determined 
that  although  she  had  recognised  him,  he 
should  not  recognise  her.  Thus  they  walked 
on  until  they  reached  the  Museum. 

"  If  you  will  look  after  your  portfolio," 
said  the  Doctor,  as  they  ascended  the  steps, 
" I  will  go  with  Mr.  Mildmay;  we  are  old 
acquaintances — I  may  say,  friends;  and  I 
should  enjoy  a  chat  with  him  of  old  times, 
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which  would  only  bore  and  fatigue  you. 
But  I  will  wait  for  you  in  the  entrance-hall 
by  the  library-door.  I  shall  give  you  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  shall  be  at 
my  post." 

Grace  murmured  something  inaudible 
behind  her  black  veil,  and  glided  away. 

The  Doctor  felt  bound  to  make  some 
sort  of  explanation.  "  That  young  lady  is 
a  ward  of  mine,  and  also  a  patient,"  he 
said.  "  She  is  an  orphan;  her  father  died 
some  months  ago,  very  suddenly,  and  she 
has  never  got  over  the  shock.  She  is  look- 
ing out  for  a  situation  as  governess.  Mean 
time  she  supports  herself  by  painting.  I 
made  her  come  out  to-day  for  the  first  time 
for  four  months,  and  the  air  made  her  so 
faint  that  I  was  obliged  to  give  her  my 
arm." 

"How  wonderfully  matter-of-fact  that 
good  old  Doctor  is!"  thought  Harold;  "al- 
ways the  same." 

But  he  was  infinitely  relieved  by  the 
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disappearance  of  that  black-veiled  silent 
figure,  and  could  not  help  reckoning  the 
Doctor's  charity  at  a  very  high  rate,  when 
he  thought  of  his  promenading  the  streets 
arm  in  arm  with  such  a  speechless,  gloomy, 
sable -hued,  and  probably  plain  young  wo- 
man. "  Sickly  people  are  always  plain,"  he 
thought  to  himself;  "  look  at  Eunice  Hep- 
burn. Women  call  her  interesting.  Can't 
see  it  myself."  But  to  Max  he  said,  "lam 
afraid  I  made  a  most  indiscreet  request; 
but  I  really  thought " 

"  Of  course,  of  course,"  interrupted 
Max ;  "  but  what  of  Krauskopf  ?  Is  he  still 
the  same  mad,  generous,  simple-minded  fel- 
low?" 

"  Yes,  just  the  same;  but  dreamier 
and  more  unpractical,  if  possible,  even  than 
when  you  knew  him.  He  is  always  getting 
taken  advantage  of,  and  really  requires  a 
wife  to  look  after  his  interests,  and  preserve 
him  from  the  unscrupulous;  but  he  is  far 
too  happy  in  his  childlike  faith  to  take  the 
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ingratitude  of  the  world  in  bad  part.  He 
is  so  happy  with  his  books,  that  he  never 
will  look  for  a  wife.  He  has  no  idea  of 
what  a  world  he  is  living  in ;  and  will  die  a 
child  in  many  respects,  even  if  he  live  to 
ninety." 

Thus  the  two  friends  passed  on,  talking 
of  men  and  things  they  had  known  in  times 
gone  by. 

Meanwhile  Grace  went  in  search  of  her 
missing  portfolio,  quite  as  glad  to  be  alone 
as  the  two  men  were  to  get  rid  of  her. 

But  it  was  some  time  before  she  could 
find  any  one  who  knew  anything  of  her 
property;  and  then  there  was  some  delay 
in  the  restoration,  owing  to  certain  little 
official  formulas  which  had  yet  to  be  gone 
through,  ere  it  could  be  delivered  over  to 
its  rightful  owner.  The  man  who  under- 
took to  bring  it  to  her  knew  her  well,  and 
looked  with  pity  and  admiration  at  the 
beautiful  delicate  face  and  the  black  dress. 

"  Tm    sorry  to    see   you   in   this  way, 
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miss,"  he  said,  and  the  tears  came  into  her 
eyes. 

She  nodded,  but  could  not  speak.  "I 
don't  think  I  can  carry  it,  it's  too  heavy  for 
me,"  she  said;  nearly  crying  as  she  let  the 
portfolio  slip  out  of  her  arms  on  to  the 
marble  pavement. 

"  No,  of  course  not !"  said  Dr.  Sternfels' 
voice.  "You  must  be  tired  to  death. 
What,  in  the  name  of  all  that's  dilatory,  has 
kept  you  so  long  ?  I  came  to  look  for  you ; 
for  I  began  to  fancy  you  had  left  in  disgust 
at  not  finding  me  punctual." 

"  I  could  not  help  it,"  she  said,  in  a  low, 
quavering,  tired  voice,  and  as  she  spoke, 
she  turned  to  give  her  burthen  to  the 
Doctor. 

If  a  well-bred,  polished,  fastidious,  im- 
passive regulation  young  Englishman  could 
ever  be  said  to  start,  Harold  Mildmay 
started.  But  it  was  an  inward  moral  start. 
His  heart  gave  a  great  bound  of  surprise, 
and  then  stood  still.     This  reminded  him 
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that  any  outward  sign  of  such  bounclings, 
or  such  surprise,  would  be  simply  ridi- 
culous and  absurd;  so  he  recovered  his 
equilibrium  before  any  one  noticed  he  had 
lost  it,  and  with  it  that  appearance  of  ad- 
mirable British  phlegma,  which,  fortunately 
for  the  nations,  has  not  hitherto  been  trans- 
planted, with  any  degree  of  success,  to 
other  soils. 

Grace,  vexed  at  being  taken  by  surprise 
thus,  gave  him  the  very  coldest  of  distant 
bows;  she  was  too  sincere  to  pretend  not 
to  recognise  him;  and  he  returned  her 
salute  with  equally  classic  calm.  What  a 
wonderful  thing  conventionality  is !  Here 
were  two  young  creatures  with  warm  life- 
blood  coursing  through  their  veins  and 
beating  at  their  hearts,  bowing  to  each 
other  with  a  coldness  that  made  them  re- 
semble semi-animate  statues  rather  than 
human  beings.  The  one  was  intensely  sur- 
prised, pleased,  pained,  angry,  and  curious; 
the  other  was  acutely  annoyed  and  unjustly 
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resentful ;  and  yet  none  of  these  things  ap- 
peared on  the  surface,  unless  the  very  cold- 
ness of  their  greetings  might  be  said  to 
betoken  somewhat  of  their  inner  state. 

Dr.  Sternfels  was  the  only  one  at  his 
ease.  "So  you  know  each  other  already? 
That's  a  good  joke." 

No  one  else  appeared  to  see  it.  "  Come, 
we  must  be  going.  I  shall  expect  you  to- 
morrow evening  at  nine,"  he  added,  turning 
to  Mildmay.  "  I'm  sorry  I  have  to  be  at 
home  to-day  by  half-past  five." 

Harold  felt  himself  dismissed.  He  took 
off  his  hat  once  more  to  Grace;  shook  the 
Doctor's  hand,  but  perhaps  a  trifle  less 
cordially  than  in  meeting  him,  and  disap- 
peared. 

Having  stowed  Grace  and  her  portfolio 
into  a  cab,  Dr.  Sternfels  was  bidding  her 
good-bye,  when  he  suddenly  said,  "  By  the 
way,  where  did  you  know  Mildmay?  Did 
you  meet  him  abroad  in  old  days?" 

"  0  no." 
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11  1  thought  not;  or  }tou  surety  would 
have  spoken  to  him  when  he  came  up  so 
frankly  to  remind  me  of  our  old  acquaint- 
anceship." 

"  I  recognised  him,  but  I  did  not  think 
he  would  know  me  through  my  veil." 

Ci  But  why  should  you  cut  him  ?  He's 
an  excellent  fellow,"  said  the  Doctor  warmly. 
He  began  to  think  Grace's  "  nerves"  were 
getting  a  nuisance.  This  sort  of  fancifulness 
must  be  nipped  in  the  bud. 

"  I  didn't  cut  him,"  she  said  plaintively, 
as  though  she  were  very  ill-used;  "but  he 
made  dear  papa  very  angry  with  me.  I 
didn't  know  his  name  even,  until  you  men- 
tioned it.    He  is  the  man  with  the  umbrella. " 

Dr.  Sternfels  laughed.  "An  English- 
man is  not  a  man  without  his  umbrella," 
he  said;  "  so  your  description  is  not  very 
distinctive." 

"  He  took  me  home  once  when  it  was 
raining,  and  poor  papa  was  so  vexed — 0 
don't  let  us  talk  of  it." 

VOL.  II.  I 
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"  Drive  on,"  said  the  Doctor ;  for  he  saw- 
Grace  was  wound  up,  and  did  not  want  a 
scene. 

Poor  Mildmay  !  described  as  "  the  man 
with  the  umbrella"  !  It  was  certainly  humi- 
liating. But  he  did  not  know  it.  He 
was  walking  towards  his  club,  reasoning 
with  himself  by  the  way,  and  hating  Dr. 
Sternfels  all  the  time  with  a  deadly  hatred, 
which,  as  he  told  himself,  was  insane,  ridi- 
culous, and  unjust.  And  the  worst  of  it 
was,  he  had  not  learned  her  name,  after 
all. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

ARS  EST  CELAEE  ARTEM. 

BfpN  consequence  of  Harold's  meeting 
with  Dr.  Sternfels,  a  letter  went 
down  to  Brookside  House  before  the 
end  of  the  week  which  gave  Mrs.  Mildmay 
food  for  reflection.     It  ran  as  follows : 

"500  Portland-place. 
"  Dear  Mother, — I  should  have  written 
sooner,  but  I  wanted  to  see  uncle  George 
first ;  and  also  to  be  able  to  give  you  some 
news  of  Lord  Brobdignag  and  my  future 
prospects.  I  have  been  several  times  to  the 
Foreign  Oflice  without  being  able  to  ascer- 
tain anything  definite  on  this  point,  but  I 
am  to  dine  with  his  lordship  to-morrow ; 
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and  as  the  Earl  of  Bagwig  is  to  be  there, 
and  also  Mr.  Chamberlain  Scrivener,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  my  next  letter  will  tell  you 
my  fate. 

"  Who  do  you  think  I  met  the  day 
before  yesterday  ?  Why,  no  other  than  Dr. 
Sternfels.  Of  course  you  know  him  by 
name,  as  all  the  world  does  that;  but  you 
may  have  forgotten  that  the  government 
sent  him  out  to  inspect  our  military  hos- 
pitals at  Saxe-Pumpenheim  after  the  late 
war  with  Plunderburg.  He  is  no  end  of  a 
swell  in  his  way,  and  a  very  nice  fellow 
too;  first-rate  shot;  and  a  good  hand  at 
billiards.  He  knows  Krauskopf  well,  on 
whose  account  I  am  haunting  the  Ninevite 
marbles,  and  it  was  in  going  to  the  Museum 
I  met  him.    We  spent  last  evening  together. 

"  This  reminds  me  that  I  mentioned 
your  wanting  a  governess  to  the  Holsters 
girls  ;  they  have  promised  to  look  out.  Dr. 
Sternfels  has  a  ward  (I  don't  know  her 
name)  who  wants  a  situation  of  the  kind; 
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he  recommends  her  highly ;  knew  her  father, 
and  is  her  guardian ;  so  perhaps,  if  you  think 
it  likely  she  might  do,  you'd  write  to  him, 
750  Finsbury- circus.  Just  say  you're  my 
mother,  and  that  sort  of  thing;  he  will  be 
au  fait  directly,  as  I  said  I'd  mention  the 
thing,  but  avoided  committing  myself  in 
any  way,  as  it's  a  subject  on  which  my  ex- 
perience is  very  limited.  Give  my  love  to 
Sibyl,  and  tell  her  I  have  been  to  very  few 
parties  as  yet ;  but  from  what  I  have  ob- 
served, I  should  say  that  full  dress  meant 
undress,  and  vice  versa.  Du  reste,  I'm  not 
so  proud  of  my  countrywomen  at  home  as 
I  used  to  be  abroad.  The  modesty,  frank- 
ness, and  delicacy  of  English  ladies  seems 
to  have  disappeared ;  vice  boldness,  fastness, 
and  slanginess  promoted.  Tell  Honoria  I 
would  rather  submit  to  her  puritanical 
plainness  for  ever  than  have  such  harlequin 
costumes  flinkered  before  my  eyes  for  any 
period  exceeding  three  weeks.  There  is 
a  very  pretty  little  cousin  of  the  Holsters 
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who  has  been  spending  her  Easter  holidays 
here,  though  she  only  lives  round  the 
corner.  She  is  just  fourteen,  and  it  ap- 
pears has  a  terrible  governess;  but  my  lit- 
tle friend  is  very  spooney  on  her.  Uncle 
George  has  not  yet  come  up  to  town.  Tell 
my  father  I  was  at  Christie  and  Manson's 
yesterday ;  they  will  write  to  him  about  the 
picture.  Now  do  not  say  I  am  not  a  model 
son.  I  believe  I  shall  have  to  put  two 
stamps  on  my  letter.  Give  my  love  to  all. 
"  Ever,  dear  mother,  your  affectionate  son, 
"  Harold  Mildmay." 

Tolerably  artful,  on  the  whole  ;  but,  as 
the  old  proverb  says,  "  everything  is  fair 
in  love  and  in  war ;"  and  although  Harold 
could  not  be  said  to  "love"  Grace  Hep- 
burn, he  still  took  that  sort  of  tender  in- 
terest in  her  which  a  beautiful  face  is  apt 
to  inspire,  and  which  circumstance  and  op- 
portunity may  fan  into  a  brighter  flame. 
Dr.  Sternfels'  quiet  matter-of-fact  manner 
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of  speaking  of  his  ward  had  reassured  him ; 
and  to  himself  he  said  it  would  be  far  more 
agreeable  to  think  of  this  vision  of  loveli- 
ness at  Brookside,  even  though  he  should 
be  languishing  beneath  a  tropical  sun,  or 
suffering  tortures  in  an  Abyssinian  dun- 
geon, than  to  imagine  some  grim  Minerva 
installed  there,  gaunt  as  to  figure,  and 
ghastly  as  to  general  effect.  But  this 
latter  contingency  Harold,  as  his  father's 
son,  need  never  have  apprehended.  Mr. 
Mildmay  was  far  too  conscientious  in  his 
fastidiousness  to  allow  even  an  ugly  go- 
verness within  his  precincts.  He  might 
not  be  called  upon  to  look  at  her  very 
often,  but  when  he  did  chance  to  look,  it 
was  essential  that  her  appearance  should  be 
such  as  not  to  disturb  the  harmonies. 

Mrs.  Mildmay,  with  a  pretty  motherly 
anxiety  to  oblige  her  son's  friend,  thought 
of  writing  to  Dr.  Sternfels  at  once  ;  but 
first  the  practical  Honoria  must  be  con- 
sulted. 
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"  For  my  part,"  said  Honoria,  "  I  ad- 
vise you  to  write.  Dr.  Sternfels,  knowing 
Harold,  would  not  recommend  any  one 
who  was  not  thoroughly  respectable  and 
trustworthy ;  and  what  faith  can  one  place 
in  advertisements  and  the  answers  one 
gets  to  inquiries  made  by  letter  ?  Then 
again,  if  she  is  an  orphan,  she  won't  be 
always  hankering  to  go  home,  and  will  be 
more  likely  to  attach  herself  to  her  duties 
here.  I  should  certainly  write  and  in- 
quire, mamma.  It's  so  stupid  of  Harold 
not  even  to  say  how  old  she  is,  and  what 
she  is  like.  He  might  so  easily  have  made 
a  few  inquiries  ;  but  he  is  so  heedless  in 
matters  of  business.'' 

"  Most  young  men  are,  my  love,"  said 
the  mother  extenuatingly. 

"  I  daresay  ;  but  that  doesn't  make 
Harold's  heedlessness  any  better." 

"  Then  you  think  I  may  write  ?" 

u  Certainly,"  said  Honoria  promptly,  as 
she  walked  towards  the   door,  anxious  not 
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to  waste  precious  time  in  useless  talk.  She 
had  turned  the  handle,  when  she  paused  a 
moment  before  going  out.  "  Mamma,"  she 
said,  "  you  must  manage  to  find  out  in 
some  way  whether  she's  ugly  or  no.  That 
would  spoil  all.  If  she  is  to  be  permanent, 
she  must  be  pretty,  or  at  least  pleasant- 
looking." 

Mrs.  Mildmay  nodded. 

"  As  Harold  is  going  away,  it  doesn't 
matter,  you  know ;  and  papa  would  be 
savage  beyond  expression  if  we  thrust  a 
plain  person  into  the  household.  I  always 
feel,  myself,  as  though  I  were  here  on  suf- 
france." 

There  was  a  sly  humour  in  Honoria's 
tone,  and  a  twinkle  in  her  fine  eyes,  which 
made  her  the  reverse  of  plain  at  that  mo- 
ment. 

"  My  dear,  how  can  you  talk  in  that 
way  ?  Besides,  I  really  think  your  father 
lays  less  stress  on  such  things  than  he  did 
formerly.     He  said  the  other  day,  women 
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were  terribly  uncharitable  to  each  other, 
when  I  called  Eunice  Hepburn  plain." 

"  Eunice  is  rich,"  answered  Honoria 
shrewdly. 

"  But,  my  dear,  we  were  not  talking  of 
riches." 

"  Perhaps  not ;  but  money  covers  a 
multitude  of  sins.  And  even  if  papa  does 
not  admire  her,  he  may  wish  Harold  to 
admire  the  '  beaux  yeux  de  sa  cassette.'  " 

"  My  dear  Honoria,  how  worldly  you  are !" 

"  Not  in  the  least,  mamma  ;  I  am  only 
a  looker-on.  I  see  much  more  than  others 
do,  because  I  never  dream  of  being  seen. 
It  is,  I  assure  you,  much  more  amusing  to 
be  overlooked." 

There  was  no  piqued  vanity  in  Hono- 
ria's  tone.  It  was  the  simple  matter-of- 
fact  truth,  told  without  any  temper. 

"I  am  sure,  my  dear  Honoria,  you 
would  be  as  pretty  as  any  girl  if—" 

"  Yes,  if — mamma !"    And  she  was  gone. 

Strange  to  say,  when  her  daughter  van- 
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ishecl,  Mrs.  Mildmay's  thoughts  recurred, 
not  to  the  governess  question,  but  to  that 
remark  of  her  child's,  which  she  had  re- 
proved as  "worldly."  Worldly!  Are  we 
not  all  more  or  less  worldly?  Of  course 
we  are,  and  shall  continue  to  be  so  until  we 
become  heavenly,  which  will  not  be  as  long 
as  we  are  in  the  flesh ;  of  the  earth,  earthy. 
The  most  amiable,  pious,  conscientious 
people  are  worldly.  Not  of  malice  pre- 
pense, but  unconsciously.  It  is  a  condition 
of  our  being.  Being  in  the  world,  we  are  of 
the  world;  and  we  might  as  well  expect 
our  wings  to  sprout  at  once,  as  to  hope 
so  effectually  to  put  away  worldly  things, 
that  they  should  have  no  influence  on  our 
thoughts  and  actions.  But  there  is  a  cer- 
tain code  of  honour  in  our  worldliness 
which  teaches  us  to  hide  it  in  its  baser  and 
more  selfish  forms  from  sight. 

Mrs.  Mildmay  had  reproved  her  daugh- 
ter for  worldliness ;  but  her  own  thoughts 
ran  pretty  much  as  follows : 
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"  Certainly  Eunice  will  have  money,  and 
is  a  very  good  girl.  But  then  Harold  will 
not  think  of  marrying  for  years  to  come, 
and  I  doubt  if  she  is  the  sort  of  woman  to 
make  him  happy.  Dear  fellow  !  with  his 
advantages  he  may  command  almost  any 
success."  (Maternal  weakness.  Harold,  as 
the  public  already  knows,  was  by  no  means 
so  resplendent  and  marvellous  a  being.) 
"And  then  too  he  thinks  so  much  of  beauty. 
Not  that  he  is  to  blame  for  that ;  he  inherits 
it  from  his  father.  He  has  such  opportu- 
nities. Of  course  any  girl,  whatever  her 
birth  or  fortune,  would  be  glad  to  have 
him.  Still  it  would,  from  a  money  point 
of  view,  be  a  very  good  match,  and  in  the 
county.  But  if  George  should  have  no 
children,  Harold  will  be  well  provided  for. 
And  poor  dear  Lavinia  does  certainly  look 
hopelessly  delicate.  I  can't  imagine  what  he 
married  her  for."  But  as  Mrs.  Mildmay  be- 
came at  this  point  somewhat  incoherent  as 
to  personal  pronouns  and  grammatical  de- 
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tails,  we  will  not  intrude  farther  upon  her 
private  meditations.  By  that  day's  post  a 
letter  was  sent  to  Doctor  Sternfels,  and  in- 
quiries as  to  the  young  lady's  personal  ap- 
pearance figured  in  the  postscript  as  follows : 
"  P.S.  You  will,  I  am  sure,  excuse  my  asking 
whether  your  young  friend  is  delicate-look- 
ing, or  whether  her  personal  appearance  is 
agreeable,  and  her  health  o-ood.  Children 
are  such  keen  observers,  and  are  apt  to  be 
so  much  more  influenced  by  these  things 
than  one  would  imagine." 

The  Doctor  smiled  as  he  read  the  post- 
script. "Big  children!"  he  said  to  himself. 
"  I  am  not  going  to  allow  poor  Grace's 
good  looks  to  damage  her.  Besides,  I 
don't  know  that  she  is  really  so  good-look- 
ing. I  may  have  fancied  it ;  I  know  so 
few  women  of  her  class  with  whom  I  can 
compare  her."  So  he  wrote  as  follows  to 
Mrs.  Mildmay: 

"  Madam,  —  I  have  known  Miss  Hep- 
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burn  for  three  years.  I  knew  her  father 
intimately.  She  is  both  clever  and  accom- 
plished, and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  patient 
and  persevering.  Her  late  affliction  (my 
friend  died  last  December)  has  made  her 
somewhat  more  down-hearted  than  I  could 
wish.  But  this  depression  is  chiefly  phy- 
sical. Children's  ways  will  do  her  good; 
and  she  is  sufficiently  agreeable  in  appear- 
ance for  them  to  find  no  stumbling-block  in 
this  respect.  Country  air,  cheerful  sur- 
roundings, and  healthy  occupation,  will  do 
all  that  is  necessary.  I  am  anxious  to 
serve  her;  but  in  doing  so,  I  feel  equally 
assured  I  am  rendering  you  a  service.  She 
is  thoroughly  trustworthy,  high-principled, 
and  a  perfect  gentlewoman.  The  salary  you 
offer  I  consider  quite  sufficient.  My  ward, 
to  whom  I  have  communicated  the  con- 
tents of  your  letter,  will  answer  any  further 
questions  you  may  wish  to  put  herself. — I 
have  the  honour  to  be,  madam,  your  obe- 
dient servant,  Max  Steenfels." 
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"  Dear  me,"  said  Mrs.  Mildmay  to  her- 
self, "how  well  he  writes  English  !  These 
Germans  are  terribly  clever.  Hepburn. 
That's  singular.  Can't  be  any  connection 
of  our  Hepburns.  Probably  a  Scotch  girl 
with  red  hair  and  a  twang.  That  will 
offend  Mr.  Mildmay  more  than  anything. 
I  will  ask  Honoria  what  she  thinks  about 
it,  and  whether  I  can  write  to  Doctor 
Sternfels  about  her  accent." 

But  Honoria  negatived  the  idea  very 
decidedly.  "  Professional  men  haven't  time 
for  all  that  kind  of  thing,  mamma,"  she 
said. 

So  Mrs.  Mildmay  wrote  to  Miss  Hep- 
burn herself;  and  without  any  allusion  to 
the  "twang,"  the  bargain  was  concluded. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE  GOVERNESS. 

RACE  had  been  six  months  at 
Brookside.  She  had  gone  there 
in  the  pleasant  time  between 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  and  now  it  was  far 
on  in  October,  and  all  the  trees  were  tell- 
ing the  brief  beautiful  history  of  Autumn  in 
gorgeous  colours  and  faint  delicate  fading 
tints.  As  she  stood  at  the  hall-door,  look- 
ing down  the  avenue,  where  the  children 
were  still  lingering  in  the  calm  autumnal 
air,  great  wonder  possessed  her  whilst  she 
crazed  around  at  all  the  marvellous  beauties 
of  nature,  and  she  felt  as  though  reading 
some  enchanted  fairy  tale  oiF  an  emblazoned 
scroll. 
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And  "the  air  was  damp  and  hush'd  and 
close,  as  a  sick  man's  room  when  he  taketh 
repose  an  hour  before  death ;"  and  to  Grace 
came  naturally  the  thought  that  autumn 
(the  decay  before  absolute  death)  was  very- 
like,  in  the  way  in  which  it  silently  told  its 
own  history,  to  those  wonderful  revelations 
which  flit  and  gleam  over  dying  faces  ere 
the  race  be  fully  run.  There  is  a  certain 
fading  glory  in  those  last  earthly  moments, 
which  seems  as  though  illumined  by  sun- 
rays  striking  up  from  another  world.  This 
was  her  first  autumn  alone,  and  it  was 
natural  that  her  poor  aching  heart  should 
travel  back  to  "this  time  last  year"  with 
unutterable  pangs  of  loneliness  and  deep 
yearning  regrets  for  uthe  days  that"  were 
"no  more."  It  was  one  of  those  days 
when  Nature  seems  lying  in  a  prostrate 
calm,  with  a  dying  smile  upon  her  face,  but 
yet  a  smile,  looking  in  quiet  expectancy  for 
the  great  change  that  is  coming.  What 
wonder  if  Grace's  thoughts  travelled  back- 
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wards,  and  she  forgot  the  children  for  a 
moment  ? 

"  Yon  will  take  cold,  Miss  Hepburn," 
said  Honoria,  coming  out  of  the  hall  and 
startling  the  dreamer;  "  and  I  don't  think 
playing  in  those  damp  leaves  will  do  the 
children  any  good." 

There  was  nothing  unkind  in  the  words, 
still  less  in  the  tone,  yet  Grace  shivered  and 
drew  a  long  breath  that  was  wonderfully 
like  a  sigh.  But  she  came  back  to  the 
work-a-day  world  again  without  any  visible 
■effort,  and  said, 

"  Thank  you  for  giving  me  a  reminder. 
They  begged  so  hard  for  five  minutes'  grace, 
and  the  afternoon  was  so  fine,  I  had  not  the 
heart  to  refuse  them." 

"  I  will  call  them,"  said  Honoria,  and 
she  called;  but  the  little  ones  were  far  too 
busy  and  too  happy  to  heed  her  summons, 
so  Grace  went  down  the  avenue  after  them, 
with  her  thoughts  turned  in  a  new  direc- 
tion. 
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u  How  I  wish  I  were  more  like  Miss 
Mildmay !"  was  the  substance  of  her  medita- 
tions ;  for  Grace  was  perfectly  aware  of  her 
own  dreaminess,  and  only  kept  her  mind 
down  to  the  realities  of  life  by  a  strong  effort. 
Her  thoughts  were  apt  to  fly  off  at  a  tan- 
gent, and  wander  far,  far  away  into  all  sorts 
of  speculations  and  theories,  and  this  at 
most  inconvenient  times  and  seasons;  so 
that  she  often  had  to  put  herself  morally  in 
arrest  for  being  "absent"  without  leave. 
Her  influence  with  the  children  was  un- 
bounded ;  she  was  never  weary  of  them  ; 
never  snappish  or  peevish  or  too  much  ab- 
sorbed in  her  own  pursuits  to  answer  their 
questions,  or  to  help  them  in  their  work 
or  play.  Mrs.  Mildmay  looked  on,  and  her 
mother's  heart  was  contented.  Grace  had 
begged,  soon  after  her  arrival,  to  be  allowed 
to  adhere  strictly  to  the  children's  hours ; 
and  when  she  had  dismissed  them  for  the 
night,  her  time  was  her  own.  Mrs.  Mild- 
may had  been  uncertain  about  asking  her 
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to  come  downstairs  in  the  evening ;  she 
thought  it  would  be  rather  a  gene  and  a 
restraint  on  the  family  intercourse ;  but 
Grace,  when  it  was  proposed  to  her,  had  at 
once  gently  and  firmly  declined  to  accept 
the  invitation,  saying  she  should  be  glad 
of  her  evenings  for  study  or  rest,  and  that 
she  did  not  feel  in  spirits  to  see  strangers. 
Mrs.  Mildmay,  inwardly  relieved,  pressed 
the  point  a  little  for  form's  sake,  but  fin- 
ally desisted,  saying,  with  a  gracious  smile, 
"  Well,  my  dear,  as  you  like;  you  know  we 
shall  always  be  happy  to  see  you  when  you 
feel  inclined  to  come  down." 

Honoria  heard  the  speech  and  shrugged 
her  shoulders,  and  went  downstairs  to  the 
housekeeper's  room  to  cook  a  mess  of  pot- 
tage for  poor  old  Betsy  Stokes. 

As  Mr.  Mildmay  seldom  or  never  went 
to  church,  and  as  he  never  saw  his  children 
but  for  half-an-hour  after  dinner  every  day, 
he  did  not  meet  the  new  governess  until 
she  had  been  some  weeks  in  the  house. 
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On  the  evening  of  her  arrival,  Mrs. 
Mildmay  had  said  to  him,  in  the  sacred 
privacy  of  their  own  special  apartment, 

u  The  new  governess  has  come,  my 
dear." 

"  0,  has  she  ?  What's  her  name  ? 
Brown,  Jones,  or  Robinson?  Not  that  it 
much  matters  to  me  ;  but  in  case  I  should 
ever  see  her,  it's  as  well  I  should  know 
by  which  name  to  address  her." 

"Her  name  is  Hepburn,"  said  Mrs. 
Mildmay  rather  curtly,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  with  somewhat  undutiful  satisfac- 
tion. 

"  Hepburn  !  That's  strange,  isn't  it  ? 
I'll  be  bound  she  has  red  hair  and  freckles, 
and  a  frightful  twang.  I  know  the  sort  of 
woman;  bony,  powerful,  plantigrade,  high 
cheek-bones,  snub-nose.  I  wonder  if  she's 
any  relation  of  your  Hepburns." 

"  Not  at  all  likely.  My  Hepburns,  as 
you  call  them,  came  south  hundreds  of 
years  ago,  and  have  nothing  Scotch  about 
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them  but  their  strange  un-English  ways 
and  strong  prejudices." 

"  Well,  what's  she  like?" 

u  She's  in  mourning,"  answered  Mrs. 
Mildmay,  rather  irrelevantly. 

"In  mourning?  Very  disagreeable; 
makes  pale  women  sallow,  and  fair  ones 
look  so  well  in  it  they  never  know  the  right 
time  to  leave  it  off." 

And  then  Grace,  and  her  coarse  red 
hair,  and  big  hands,  and  flat  feet,  and 
high  cheek-bones,  and  objectionable  nose, 
and  twang  and  freckles,  was  dismissed  and 
thought  of  no  more  until  one  day,  many 
weeks  later,  Mr.  Mildmay  met  his  daugh- 
ter Sibyl  walking  up  the  avenue  with  a 
tall,  graceful  girl,  whose  marvellously  beau- 
tiful eyes  and  noble  air  utterly  astonished 
Mr.  Mildmay,  as  existing  in  Wickhamshire, 
and  never  having  come  beneath  his  notice 
before.  Sibyl  never  for  a  moment  supposed 
her  father  did  not  know  the  governess, 
and  so  there  were  no  introductions ;    but 
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Grace  bowed  with  such  perfect  ease  and 
self  -  possession,  and  her  manner  and  air 
were  so  refined  and  polished,  that  Mr. 
Mildmay,  for  once  in  his  life,  strove  to 
make  himself  agreeable,  and  very  nearly 
succeeded. 

After  a  time  he  left  them.  He  was  glad 
of  a  pretext  for  so  doing,  as  he  was  in- 
tensely curious  to  know  all  about  Sibyl's 
new  friend ;  and  Mrs.  Mildmay  could  per- 
haps tell  him  who  and  what  she  was. 

"  We  shall  take  another  turn  or  two  in 
the  avenue,  papa,"  Sibyl  had  said  as  he  left 
them;  "  and  then  I  am  going  up  to  mamma's 
dressing-room  to  have  a  cup  of  tea  and  a 
little  chat  before  I  go." 

He  bowed  to  the  stranger  in  his  most 
fascinating  manner,  and  left  them. 

\l  Who  is  that  with  Sibyl  ?"  he  asked, 
coming  into  his  wife's  dressing-room,  to  her 
utter  surprise. 

"  I  don't  see  Sibyl  at  all ;  how  can  I 
tell?" 
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"You  know  what  friends  she  has  or 
makes  ;  perhaps  it's  Lady  Huntingtowers ;. 
only  she  doesn't  wear  a  widow's  cap,  and 
looks  too  young." 

"  Lady  Huntingtowers !"  said  Mrs.  Mild- 
may,  completely  mystified ;  "I  never  heard 
of  Sibyl's  knowing  her ;  besides,  she  is  at 
Pau  dangerously  ill." 

u  It's  very  odd  you  don't  know  your 
daughter's  friends.  She  is  walking  with  her 
now  in  the  avenue." 

Mrs.  Mildmay  felt  herself  aggrieved. 

"  1  can't  really  tell  unless  you  give  me 
some  sort  of  idea  of  the  person  you  mean; 
what's  she  like?" 

"  She  is  a  beautiful,  high-bred,  graceful, 
sweet-looking  girl,  with  a  small  classical 
head,  and  a  perfect  manner  and  carriage." 

"  Good  heavens  !"  said  Mrs.  Mildmay, 
whose  curiosity  in  turn  became  piqued  by 
her  lord's  unwonted  enthusiasm ;  "  I  must 
go  down  and  meet  this  unknown  beauty." 
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"She  will  be  here  directly;  Sibyl  said 
they  were  coming  in  for  a  cup  of  tea  in  five 
or  ten  minutes ;"  but  as  he  spoke,  the  two 
ladies  passed  out  of  the  avenue  and  crossed 
the  lawn. 

"  There  she  is  !"  he  said ;  "  come  and 
see." 

And  Mrs.  Mildmay  went,  and  saw — 
Grace ! 

"  That !"  she  said. 

«  Yes,  that." 

"Why,  that's—" 

"As  beautiful  a  creature  as  I  ever  saw." 

"  The  governess !" 

uThat?" 

"Yes.  But,  for  my  part,  I  see  no 
beauty  in  her.  Look  at  Sybil,  how  lovely 
she  really  is !" 

"  Sybil,"  interrupted  her  father,  con- 
temptuously; "0,  Sybil's  all  very  well, 
pretty  enough;  but  no  more  to  com- 
pare   to    that  grand   creature  than  moon- 
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light  is  to  sunlight,  or  than  water  is  to 
wine." 

All  the  mother  (that  is  to  say,  all  there 
was  of  real  feeling)  was  roused  in  Mrs. 
Mildmay  at  this. 

"  I  would  not  disparage  my  own  child, 
and  praise  another  at  her  expense,  at  any 
rate,"  she  said  with  mild  wrath  and  sub- 
dued displeasure  in  her  tone. 

"  My  dear,  you  women  are  so  utterly 
illogical.  Sibyl's  being  my  child  makes  no 
possible  difference  in  my  standard  of  beauty. 
It  would  be  just  the  same,  if  Sibyl  had 
never  existed  at- all,  or  had  come  into  ex- 
istence ugly,  and  grown  up  plain  ;  or  pretty, 
and  grown  up  beautiful." 

"  I  see  no  beauty  in  Miss  Hepburn." 

"It's  not  to  be  expected  you  could, 
would,  or  should.  But  for  all  that,  she  is 
beautiful,  and  you  may  as  well  believe  if 
you  can't  see.  I  know  something  of  these 
matters,  moi  qui  vous  parle,  and  I  tell  you 
she  is  a  perfectly  beautiful  woman." 
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So  saying*  Mr.  Milclmay  vanished,  leav- 
ing the  wife  of  his  bosom  crushed  but  not 
convinced. 

When  Sibyl  came  up,  of  course  her 
mother  told  her  all  about  it  (equally,  of 
course,  suppressing  Mr.  Mildmay's  critical 
acumen  regarding  the  fairer  beauty),  and 
wound-up  by  saying  plaintively : 

"  It's  so  absurd  of  your  papa,  you  know, 
when  she's  really  not  the  least  out  of  the 
common." 

"0,  but  she  is,  mamma,"  said  Sibyl 
warmly  (for  she  had  a  soul  capable  of 
being  educated  in  the  beautiful),  and  her 
natural  instincts  and  perceptions  were  very 
strong;  "she  is  really  very  striking;  and 
then  her  manner  is  so  good,  and  she  is  so 
clever,  and  yet  not  a  bit  conceited,  and  so 
very  good  to  the  children." 

u  Yes,  she  is  very  good  to  the  chil- 
dren," said  Mrs.  Mildmay.  Her  daughter 
had,  with  feminine  tact,  struck  the  key-note 
of  all  that  was  harmonious  in  the  mother's 
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soul ;  touched  the  right  spot  with  the  point 
of  the  needle.  "  Poor  girl !  I  often  pity 
her  for  being  so  friendless.  I  asked  her 
the  other  day  whether  she  had  any  rela- 
tions.    She  said:  c  None." 

"  How  strange !  It  was  only  yesterday 
I  was  asking  Eunice  whether  they  had  any 
cousins  in  England;  and  she  said  that  she 
believed  their  last  near  relation  had  died  in 
Italy  years  ago.  It  was  not  likely,  but  I 
thought  there  might  be  some  connection 
between  them  and  my  pretty  friend  here." 

"  I  thought  Eunice  was  your  friend?" 

"  So  she  is,  mamma.  But  I  may  have 
more  than  one,  may  I  not?" 

"Eunice  is  such  a  sensible  young  wo- 
man, and  so  thoroughly  well  brought  up.'' 

"  Now,  mamma,  that  is  just  what  she 
is  not.  They  have  crammed  her  head  with 
Latin  and  Greek  and  algebra,  and  given 
her  a  tutor  instead  of  a  governess,  and 
made  her  awkward  and  shy,  and  so  help- 
less in  all  the  little  commonplace  trifles  of 
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life,  that  I  never  know  whether  to  laugh  or 
be  sad  over  her  unfeminineness." 

"  My  dear  Sibyl,  how  can  you  call 
Eunice  unfeminine?  Xowifyou  had  said 
the  Bishop  girls — " 

"  That's  quite  another  thing,  mamma. 
Eunice  is  shy  and  embarrassed,  and  does 
not  talk  slang,  and  is  not  doggy  or  horsey; 
she  does  not  wear  gentlemanlike  garments, 
or  loud  buttons,  or  startling  jewelry ;  but 
she  is  unfeminine  in  another  sense." 

"  How,  my  dear?" 

"Well,  mamma,  she  could  not  mend  a 
stocking  or  make  a  baby's  frock  to  save  her 
life.  She  has  a  horror  of  children  that  is 
quite  painful ;  she  seems  to  think  they  are 
troublesome,  mischievous,  dangerous  things, 
to  be  avoided  like  adders  or  scorpions.  As 
to  holding  a  baby,  the  bare  idea  would  em- 
barrass her  so  that  she  would  let  it  drop 
in  sheer  amazement  at  finding  herself  in  so 
singular  a  position." 

Both  the  ladies  laughed  very  heartily 
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at  Sibyl's  little  joke.  Then  Mrs.  Mildmay 
said:  "You  arc  rather  hard  upon  your 
friend,  my  dear." 

"  No,  mamma;  I'm  not  the  least  hard  on 
her.  I  am  sorry  for  her.  She  is  never  at 
her  ease ;  she  never  seems  to  know  what  to 
do;  and  she  dislikes  society  because  she 
feels  that  she  is  so  different  from  other 
girls  and  women.  I  cannot  call  that  being 
well  brought  up,  dear  mother.  They  have 
taken  all  feminine  resources  and  acquire- 
ments from  her,  and  yet  they  have  not 
made  her  manly,  because  there  is  nothing 
masculine  in  her  nature.  So  between  two 
stools  she  has  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  has 
neither  strength  nor  beauty." 

Mrs.  Mildmay  was  not  altogether  pleased 
by  these  remarks.  She  was  a  mild  placid 
woman,  who  never  argued,  analysed,  or 
dissected.  She  took  up  her  standpoint  and 
remained  there,  in  spite  of  all  arguments 
and  objections.  Because  Eunice  was  shy, 
and   embarrassed,   and    monosyllabic,    and 
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dowdy,  and  helpless,  and  did  not  flirt  or  talk 
slang,  Mrs.  Mildmay  considered  her  "  femi- 
nine," and  would  continue  so  to  consider 
her  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Like  many 
persons  of  her  character,  she  was  slow  to 
embrace  an  idea,  but  having  once  embraced 
it,  she  clung  to  it  like  grim  death,  without 
enthusiasm,  but  with  infinite  and  untiring 
obstinate  placidity.  She  did  not  believe  in 
the  modification  of  ideas ;  nor  did  she  admit 
two  sides  to  any  question,  or  see  that  an 
argument,  to  be  an  argument  at  all,  must 
necessarily  discuss  a  subject  from  different 
points  of  view.  This  sort  of  amiable  nar- 
row-mindedness was,  however,  only  visible 
to  those  who  lived  with  her;  in  her  deeds, 
not  in  her  words.  For  she  was  not  prone 
to  much  talking,  and  what  little  she  said 
was  generally  pleasant  and  amiable.  In  the 
same  way  she  settled  the  question  of  beauty. 
Golden  hair,  blue  eyes,  peachy  complexion, 
were  beautiful.  Sibyl  had  golden  hair, 
blue   eyes,  and  a  soft  downy   skin :    there- 
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fore  Sibyl  was  beautiful.  Absolute  beauty 
can  only  be  beauty.  Dark  hair,  a  pale 
skin,  and  eyes  different  from  her  daughter's 
could  not  by  any  possibility  be  termed 
beautiful.  Therefore  all  that  Mr.  Mildmay 
and  Sibyl  said  was  stuff  and  nonsense; 
born  of  opposition  on  his  side,  of  romantic 
enthusiasm  on  hers.  I  don't  mean  to  say 
that  Mrs.  Mildmay  consciously  elaborated 
her  theories  after  this  fashion,  but  uncon- 
sciously she  arrived,  something  after  this 
manner,  at  her  conclusions,  which  then  im- 
mediately became  convictions,  and,  like  the 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  not  sus- 
ceptible of  alteration.  Mrs.  Mildmay,  if 
she  could  ever  have  been  guilty  of  using 
the  word  "  genteel"  (which  to  her  credit, 
let  me  say,  she  was  not)  would  probably 
have  described  Grace  as  a  "  genteel  young 
person."  As  it  was,  Sibyl's  enthusiasm  made 
her  a  little  uneasy. 

"  Have  you  heard  from  Harold  again, 
mamma?"  asked  Mrs.  Somers  after  a  pause. 
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"  Not  since  he  wrote  from  Munich ;  he 
said  we  should  hear  from  Vienna,  if  he  had 
time." 

"  I  suppose  there  is  no  chance  of  his 
coming  back  this  year?" 

"  0,  no;  he  talks  of  next  Easter  twelve- 
months." 

"  It  seems  a  long  time." 

"Yes,  so  it  does.  But  your  father 
thinks  it  better  for  him.  It  is  rather  dull 
at  home;  for  Honoria  is  always  busy; 
your  father  never  likes  to  see  any  one 
before  dinner;  and  as  Harold  has  no  horses 
here,  the  time  hangs  a  little  heavy  on  his 
hands." 

"  I  shall  write  to  him  to-morrow.  Have 
you  any  message  ?" 

u  I  think  not,  beyond  our  love,  and  tell 
him  your  father  has  not  yet  received  the 
Bohemian  glass  from  Steigerwaldt's." 

"  I  will :  and  now  I  must  say  good- 
bye." 

"  Good-bye,  dear.     Love  to  Henry  and 

VOL.  II.  l 
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the  children.  By  the  way,  does  Eunice  ever 
ask  after  Harold  ?" 

"  Never,  mamma." 

"  I  fancied  I  had  observed  a  slight  incli- 
nation.    But  I  may  have  been  mistaken." 

"  Not  on  Eunice's  side,  I  am  sure;  and 
as  for  Harold — he  is  far  too  difficult  to 
please." 

"Well,  she  is  an  amiable  girl,  well- 
born, and  has  money." 

"  Yes,"  said  Sybil,  rather  slowly;  "yes, 
I  suppose  she  will  have  money." 

"  Not  that  that  would  weigh,  in  the 
balance  with  me,  unless  he  really  loved 
her." 

u  No,  of  course  not;  unless  he  really 
loved  her." 

And  so  Sibyl  went  down  the  staircase 
a  little  sad,  a  trifle  depressed ;  though  she 
knew  not  why.  It  might  be  that  that  lit- 
tle cloud  of  worldliness — no  bigger  than  a 
woman's  soft  white  hand — had  cast  a  fleet- 
ing shadow  on  her  bright  fresh  young  soul. 
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But  when  her  husband  came  to  meet  her, 
and  almost  lifted  her  out  of  her  pony-car- 
riage with  his  strong  arms,  giving  her  a 
little  gentle  pressure  of  welcome,  as  he  set 
her  down,  sweet  Sibyl's  face  was  once  more 
bright  again. 

And  Grace  sat  with  the  children,  pour- 
ing out  tea  and  cutting  bread-and-butter, 
as  though  to  the  manner  born.  So  that 
was  Mr.  Mildmay!  How  wonderfully  the 
father  and  son  were  alike !  And  just  the 
same  courteous  preux-chevalier  manner, 
which  sat  somewhat  quaintly  on  the  youth 
of  the  younger  man,  but  so  gracefully  on 
the  ripe  years  of  the  elder.  Perhaps  that 
knightly  courtliness  might  be  a  waft  from 
the  French  court  of  other  days.  For  Lady 
Mildmay  possessed  it  in  a  high  degree ;  and 
it  was  theirs,  as  it  was  hers,  by  inheritance. 
A  man  who  had  collected  such  books ;  such 
pictures  and  gems  and  china;  such  bronzes 
and  wood-carvings;  such  engravings,  etch- 
ings, and  manuscripts,  was  of  course  inter- 
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esting  to  Grace  ;  because,  without  know- 
ing it,  lie  thus  touched  the  responsive 
artistic  part  in  her,  and  showed  tastes  that 
harmonised  with  all  her  sympathies.  She 
had  even  before  seeing  him  invested  him 
with  a  thousand  attributes,  which  he  never 
had,  and  never  would  possess;  and  en- 
dowed him  with  all  those  high  qualities 
and  genial  impulses  which  belong  to  a 
generous  love  of  art.  Now  she  had  seen 
him;  and  he  had  (under  a  false  impres- 
sion) striven  to  make  himself  agreeable; 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  had  almost  succeeded, 
i  How  he  would  have  laughed  in  his: 
cynical  soul,  if  he  could  have  known  all 
the  good  that  Grace  was  thinking  of  him ! 
As  it  was,  he  said  to  himself:  "It's  dis- 
appointing to  find  my  nymph  is  only  4the 
governess;'  but  I  shall  stick  to  my  first 
opinion,  if  only  for  consistency's  sake.  How 
spiteful  women  are  to  each  other! — JSiot 
good-looking!  Good  lord,  it  makes  one 
laugh !     The  sort  of  woman  that  could  dis- 
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pense  with  much  drapery,  statuesque  as 
to  form — would  make  a  capital  Ariadne." 
But  we  need  not  pursue  Mr.  Mildmay's 
reflections  any  farther.  He  was  not  edify- 
ing in  his  private  life;  and,  besides  this, 
he  never  permitted  any  one  to  invade 
the  sanctum  of  his  secret  thoughts. 

He  took  up  a  volume  that  lay  by  his 
side,  and  was  soon  enjoying  the  classic 
luxuries  of  sensuous,  intellectual,  old  Greek 
life. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

MB.  ESDRAS  GREEN. 

Q)E  lias   arrived,  and  is  staying  a 
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day  or  two  with  George,"  said 
Mrs.  Mildmay,  putting  down  a 
letter  on  the  breakfast-table.  It  was  three 
years  since  she  had  seen  her  son ;  and  three 
years  is  a  long  time  for  a  loving  mother's 
heart  to  wait.  Yet  a  few  days'  probation, 
and  he  would  be  amongst  them  once  more ; 
so  she  must  have  patience,  a  patience  al- 
most harder  in  its  way  than  the  three 
years'  waiting.  But  Mrs.  Mildmay  was  a 
sensible  woman,  and  beyond  the  ghost  of  a 
sigh,  no  discontent  was  suffered  to  tran- 
spire. Those  three  years  had  passed  by 
very  uneventfully  for  the  family  at  Brook- 
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side  House.  Neither  births,  deaths,  nor 
marriages  had  come  to  rejoice,  divide,  or 
trouble  the  domestic  hearth.  All  was  as  it 
had  been,  but  for  a  trifling  comelier  embon- 
2?oint  in  Mrs.  Mildmay's  matronly  form,  a 
shade  more  energy  and  decision  in  Honoria's 
manner,  and  a  fuller  sweeter  riper  beauty  in 
pretty  Sibyl's  face.  The  twins  and  Sophia 
were  now  fourteen  and  fifteen,  and  Master 
Bertie  had  been  promoted  to  knicker- 
bockers, and  had  not  belied  the  promises 
of  his  infancy,  as  obedient  nurses,  scared 
governesses,  and  adoring  relatives  could 
conscientiously  testify. 

And  what  of  Grace  ?  Grace  was  happy. 
So  happy,  that  she  had  become  in  many 
respects  a  different  being.  Long  since  it 
had  transpired  that  "  Mrs.  Mikmiay's  Hep- 
burns"  and  the  governess  were  a  little  more 
than  kin.  Mr.  Hepburn  had  at  first  been 
immensely  indignant  at  the  discovery,  and 
had  bidden  his  silent  wife  and  submissive 
daughter  to   "put  down"   any  attempt  at 
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intimacy  on  their  young  relative's  part. 
But  there  had  been  no  necessity  for  such 
"  puttings  down,"  for  Grace  had  never 
claimed  relationship  with  them,  thinking 
any  acknowledgment  of  the  ties  of  blood 
connecting  them  ought  to  come  from  her 
more  prosperous  kinsfolk;  and  all  the  more 
easily  coming  to  this  conclusion  when  she 
remembered  certain  passages  in  her  fa- 
ther's life,  wherein  the  elder  brother  had 
shown  himself  very  unequivocally  "  less  than 
kind." 

"  Just  like  Warren,  sending  that  girl  of 
his  to  annoy  me;  very  agreeable  for  us 
when  we  dine  at  the  Mildmays'  to  know 
our  cousin,  the  governess,  is  upstairs !" 

"  Uncle  Warren  has  been  dead  years, 
papa." 

"  How  do  you  know  that,  if  you've 
nothing  to  do  with  his  daughter?" 

"  He  was  not  alive  when  she  came  to 
the  Mildmays  three  years  ago,"  amended  the 
wife. 
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"  Dead  or  alive,  I'll  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them.     Do  you  hear,  ma'am  ?'' 

Mrs.  Hepburn  of  course  heard,  for  her 
husband  roared  at  her  so  loudly,  and  be- 
came so  very  red  in  the  face,  that  she  not 
only  heard  but  saw. 

He  had  been  disgusted  with  her  once 
for  all  when  she  had  given  birth  to  a 
daughter  instead  of  a  son ;  and  as  the  years 
had  succeeded  each  other,  and  no  hopes  of 
an  heir  had  come  to  give  the  poor  mother 
a  ray  of  hope,  or  to  soften  her  spouse's 
disgust,  this  feeling  had  hardened  into 
a  sort  of  chronic  contempt,  which  Mr. 
Hepburn  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal.  He 
had  only  required  one  thing  of  her,  and 
she  was  such  a  poor  creature  that  she  had 
not  been  able  to  fulfil  that  solitary  require- 
ment; therefore  to  what  better  fate  could 
she  pretend? 

"  If  I  had  wanted  her  to  play  the  piano, 
or  to  sing,  or  to  talk  foreign  languages,  or 
to  look  after  the  garden,"  he  said  to  him- 
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self,  "why  she  mightn't  have  been  able  to 
do  it.  All  I  wanted  was  an  heir,  and  she 
has  spited  me.  Very  well !  It'll  be  all  the 
worse  for  her." 

He  had  chosen  his  wife  because  she  was 
shy  and  timid,  and  had  no  great  preten- 
sions to  mind  or  accomplishments ;  he  liked 
some  one  who  couldn't  contradict  him,  and 
she  would  never  do  that.  She  wasn't  ugly, 
only  rather  homely  and  timid;  but  of 
good  family,  for  all  that. 

AYell,  she  would  attend  to  her  children 
all  the  better  for  not  being  a  fine  lady,  and 
would  be  all  the  healthier  for  it,  and  would 
set  them  a  good  example  in  not  contradict- 
ing him.  Of  course  the  first  child  would 
be  a  son ;  and  then  there  would  be  another 
— just  in  case  of  anything  happening  to  the 
heir — and  then,  having  done  her  duty  so 
well,  she  might  have  a  girl  or  two  if  she 
liked:  but  girls  were  a  mistake,  cut  up  the 
property,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Thus  Mr.  Hepburn  had  made  out  his 
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programme  in  marrying  quiet  little  Mar- 
garet Norton;  and  who  shall  paint  his 
disgust  when  he  found  himself  father  to 
that  poor  little  sickly  girl-baby  who  was  to 
grow  up  into  the  Eunice  we  know?  He 
turned  away  from  it  in  angry  impatient 
disgust. 

"What's  the  good  of  my  looking  at  it?" 
he  said  to  the  nurse  in  aggrieved  tones. 
"  I  don't  care  if  she's  as  ugly  as  sin  1" 

The  weak,  faint,  timid  little  mother 
knew  how  it  would  be  directly  she  heard 
that  misfortune  had  come  to  her  in  the 
shape  of  a  daughter,  and  she  dared  not 
remonstrate.  Still  she  called  to  him  from 
her  bed  a  little  anxiously, 

"  0,  Stephen  !" 

"  Poor  dear  !"  said  the  nurse  ;  "  and  she 
a-taking  on  so  because  it  aint  a  'air.  You 
mustn't  go  for  to  flurry  her,  sir,  or  I 
won't  nowise  be  responsible  for  the  conse- 
quences." 

"  Then  let  me  get  out  of  the  way,  by  all 
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that's !"  said  the  tender  husband;  and 

the  nurse,  seeing  his  mood,  interceded  for 
the  puny  little  babe  no  more. 

Then,  when  the  first  disappointment 
was  over,  some  sort  of  latent  hope  softened 
the  husband's  heart,  but  it  was  a  hope 
never  destined  to  be  fulfilled;  and  so  he 
hardened  down  again,  and  year  by  year 
grew  more  harsh  and  more  tyrannical,  leav- 
ing his  wife  to  arrange  her  dull,  colour- 
less, meagre  little  life  as  best  it  suited  her, 
and  only  noticing  her  when  he  deemed 
reproof  or  correction  necessary.  It  was 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  Mrs.  Hepburn 
had  brought  such  a  feeble  puny  little  babe 
into  the  world ;  all  spirit  had  been  crushed 
out  of  it  before  its  birth,  and  the  mother 
seemed  too  weak  and  too  crushed  herself 
to  bestow  any  very  ardent  affection  on 
her  child.  Only  one  thing  she  determined, 
that  her  daughter  should  not  grow  up  as 
she  had  done — shy,  timid,  and  without  re- 
sources for  a  rainy  day.     She  should  be  a 
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woman  fit  to  combat  the  world,  if  need 
be — at  any  rate,  courageous,  enterprising, 
equal  to  emergencies,  able  to  hold  her  own. 
Thus  when  Eunice  was  twelve  years  old  a 
tutor  was  found  for  her.  She  was  too  old 
for  nurses  now,  Mrs.  Hepburn  said,  and  she, 
poor  thing,  never  thought  of  making  her 
child's  education  an  object  in  life,  or  of  teach- 
ing it  as  ordinary  mothers  do.  Her  self- 
confidence,  if  she  ever  had  any,  had  long 
since  been  systematically  crushed  out,  and 
she  would  have  expected  Eunice  to  laugh 
openly  in  her  face  if  she  had  proposed 
teaching  her.  When  the  plan  was  first 
proposed  to  Mr.  Hepburn,  he  hemmed  and 
hawed  because  it  was  his  wife's.  Then  he 
gave  signs  of  relenting,  saying  to  himself, 
u  Any  thing's  better  than  a  lot  of  women 
gossipping  about  the  place.  If  the  girl  has 
a  governess,  Mrs.  Hepburn  will  be  com- 
plaining to  her,  and  the  other  will  tell  her 
she's  a  victim.  Tf  it's  a  man,  trust  me  to 
look  after  him;  and  besides,  he  can  do  the 
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accounts,  and  give  a  helping  hand  gener- 
ally. I  mean  to  send  John  bailiff  away. 
Cheaper  too !  A  governess  wants  masters 
— dancing,  singing,  drawing,  music ;  I  don't, 
mean  to  waste  money  on  anything  of  the  kind. 
If  it  had  been  a  boy — "  And  here  Mr. 
Hepburn  wandered  away  into  his  usual 
vindictive  reflections,  and  forgot  the  tutor. 
But  before  very  long  a  young  man 
came  to  Hepburn  Manor,  whose  name  was 
Esdras  Green.  He  taught  Eunice,  and  he 
did  the  accounts,  and  gave  what  his  em- 
ployer called  "a  helping  hand  generally;" 
and  had  contrived  to  make  himself  so  gene- 
rally useful,  that  after  all  these  years  he  is 
still  at  Hepburn  Manor,  and  hears  all  that 
his  master  is  saying  to  wife  and  daughter 
respecting  their  obnoxious  relative.  Of 
course  Eunice's  education  has  long  since 
been  "finished;"  but  still  when  there  is 
nothing  particular  for  Esdras  Green  to  do, 
she  reads  Latin  or  Greek  for  an  hour  or 
so  in  the  morning.     She  looks  nervously 
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across  the  table  now,  anxious  to  escape 
from  her  father's  anger,  which  frightens 
her;  and  says  to  her  former  tutor,  "If 
you  have  time,  Mr.  Green,  I  could  come 
for  my  Latin  to-day." 

Mr.  Green  has  time,  and  he  says  so,  and 
Eunice  and  her  mother  leave  the  room. 

Mr.  Hepburn  is  in  a  bad  temper;  he 
gives  a  grunt  expressive  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  world  in  general,  and  forthwith 
applies  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Times. 
Mr.  Green,  who  knows  his  patron's  coun- 
tenance well,  prepares  to  follow  the  ladies, 
Avhen  another  grunt  arrests  his  progress 
door-wards. 

uO,  I  say,  you  Green!  are  you  there?" 

Mr.  Green  was  there. 

"  If  Eunice  or  Mrs.  Hepburn  say  any- 
thing more  on  the  subject  of  our  conversa- 
tion" (a  delicate  term  for  what  had  passed), 
"just  say  you  consider  any  recognition  of 
the  young  person  who  is  nurse  or  governess 
over  yonder  would  be  very  ill-judged." 
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"  Very  ill-judged,"  reechoed  Mr.  Green 
dutifully. 

"  And  say  I  won't  stand  any  nonsense  ; 
and  you  think  I'm  quite  right." 

"  Quite  right,"  repeats  the  echo. 

"Very  well;  then  now  you  may  go; 
only  don't  forget  to  write  about  the  thresh- 
ing-machine." 

Mr.  Esdras  Green  withdrew. 

A  smile  was  on  his  face,  a  not  altogether 
pleasant  smile,  but  then  it  reflected  great 
credit  upon  him  that  he  could  smile  at  all ; 
and  before  he  reached  the  library  the  ex- 
pression had  faded  away,  and  as  he  entered 
the  room  neither  Mrs.  Hepburn  nor  Eunice 
noticed  anything  unusual  in  his  counten- 
ance. 

As  for  Grace,  she  would  have  laughed 
if  she  could  have  overheard  the  conversa- 
tion. She  did  not  want  for  friends.  Sweet 
Sibyl  Somers  was  her  dearest  companion 
— she  thought  her  the  perfection  of  lovely 
womanliness;  Mrs.  Mildmay  was  invariably 
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kind  and  indulgent;  Minnie  and  Winnie 
were  less  her  pupils  than  her  friends ;  even 
Honoria  sometimes  found  time  to  bring  her 
work  into  the  schoolroom,  and  would  talk 
of  plans  and  schemes,  of  schools  and  soup- 
kitchens,  as  though  sure  of  Grace's  sym- 
pathy. 

And  now  Grace  had  her  studio  at  the 
top  of  the  house,  and  thither  Mr.  Mildmay 
would  come  occasionally,  criticising  and 
admiring  with  such  acumen  as  delighted 
his  hearer,  and  gave  her  a  high  opinion  of 
his  judgment.  Then  also  she  had  all  the 
unbounded  delight  of  books.  All  those 
once  far-off  treasures  of  poesy  and  prose 
lay  now  within  her  reach ;  and,  her  shy- 
ness gone,  she  was  free  to  come  and  go, 
fetchino;  one  volume  after  another,  to  be  en- 
joyed  upstairs  in  her  happy  leisure  hours. 
Very  often  she  wondered  at  herself,  at  the 
change  that  had  come  to  her  life,  at  her 
free  fresh  happiness,  at  her  gaiety  and  light- 
ness of  heart.     With  this  came  always  the 

VOL.  II.  M 
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thought,  "  0,  if  papa  could  only  know !  but 
perhaps  he  sees  me  now.  There  the  blind  re- 
ceive their  sight ;  for  all  eyes  are  opened." 
And  again :  "  How  grateful  I  ought  to  be 
to  Dr.  Sternfels  !  I  have  not  written  for  so 
long;  I  must  send  him  a  little  note ,  just  to 
ask  how  he  is.  I  wonder  when  I  shall  see 
him  again?" 

During  those  three  years  she  had  only 
seen  him  once.  Mrs.  Mildmay  had  taken 
the  twins  up  to  town  to  have  their  teeth 
attended  to,  and  they  had  stayed  a  few 
days  at  Sir  George's  great  house  in  Port- 
man-square  ;  and  then  Grace  had  written 
to  her  guardian  to  ask  him  to  meet  her  at 
Mrs.  Boxer's  ;  and  he  had  gone,  and  Mrs. 
Boxer  had  prepared  a  wonderful  tea  for 
them,  and  Herr  Bender  had  been  there  too. 
Grace  amazed  them  all.  She  was  full  of 
gaiety  and  merry  childish  caprices.  Her 
once  pale  cheeks  had  now  a  bright-pink 
colour  in  them.  She  laughed  so  heartily, 
and  was  so  full  of  health  and  glee,  that  I 
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don't  know  which  of  her  three  friends  was 
most  surprised.  Mrs.  Boxer  stood  gaping 
at  her  in  admiration,  and  got  no  farther 
than  "  Lor,  now,  did  you  ever  !"  Dr. 
Sternfels,  in  his  medical  capacity,  made 
a  note  of  the  effect  of  Wiekhamshire  air 
amongst  his  mems.  ;  and  proceeded  to  in- 
quire about  county  hospitals,  consumptive 
ditto,  and  so  on.  Herr  Bender — much 
aged  and  with  an  ugly  hacking  cough,  but 
his  great  brown  eyes  as  clear  and  full 
of  light  as  ever — sat  gazing  at  her  in  a 
beatific  state.  He  had  known  her  in  what 
might  be  called  her  tragic  phase  —  when 
her  face  had  been  pale  and  thoughtful,  and 
sharp  lines  had  marked  its  contour.  How 
could  he  glory  enough  in  this  Euphro- 
syne,  who  looked,  in  good  sooth,  as  though 
"  beds  of  violets  blue,  and  fresh -blown 
roses  washed  in  dew,"  had  seen  her  birth, 
so  fair  was  she,  so  "blithe  and  debonair"? 
He  was  ready  to  fall  at  her  feet,  and  wor- 
ship her  as  the  Persian  does  his  sun-god. 
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But  he  only  sat,  and  looked,  and  listened, 
and  felt  every  now  and  then  strange  thrills 
passing  through  him  as  he  thought  this 
had  been  worth  waiting  years  for.  And 
Grace  was  so  sweet  and  cordial,  so  natural 
and  hearty,  so  different  from  the  strange, 
cold,  proud — sometimes  even  peevish — girl 
that  he  had  once  known,  that  he  could 
only  marvel  and  smile — smile  with  tears 
in  his  heart,  and  at  times  very  near  his 
eyes,  from  which,  later  that  night,  they  fell 
like  dew  on  his  new  happiness,  springing 
through  the  parched  solitude  of  dreary 
years. 

Then  there  had  come  another  mood, 
which  the  two  men  had  both  felt  and 
understood.  Grace  left  them ;  and  when 
she  came  in  again,  quiet,  yet  not  sad, 
though  "sober  and  demure,"  they  knew 
she  had  been  upstairs,  and  that  she  would 
now  go  away.  A  sharp  wild  pang  darted 
through  Bender's  heart ;  but  the  next  mo- 
ment he  shut  his  eyes,  almost  anxious  for 
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her  to  be  gone,  that  he  might  brood  in 
silence  over  the  wonders  and  glories  of  the 
day. 

In  a  few  minutes  more,  having  kissed 
Mrs.  Boxer  and  shaken  hands  with  Herr 
Bender,  saying  many  kind  things  to  him  in 
remembrance  of  the  past,  Grace  was  walk- 
ing down  the  little  street  on  Dr.  Sternfels' 
arm,  on  her  way  to  Portman-square.  He 
insisted  on  seeing  his  ward  safe  home. 

"Will  you  ride  or  walk  ?"  he  asked. 

"  0,  let  us  walk,"  Grace  answered. 

And  when  they  got  to  Portman-square, 
the  children,  seeing  Grace  coming,  ran  out 
to  meet  her,  and  said  that  Mrs.  Mildmay 
hoped  Dr.  Sternfels  would  come  in.  The 
hall-porter  and  a  very  magnificent  footman 
looked  on  with  immense  disgust  at  this 
undignified  behaviour,  but  put  it  down  to 
country  ways,  and  excused  it  on  the  score 
of  rusticity.  They  supposed  Dr.  Sternfels 
to  be  "  miss's  young  man ;"  but  still,  if 
Mrs.    Mildmay   wished   to    see   him,    they 
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could  not  object.  So  Jeames  condescend- 
ingly led  the  way  to  the  drawing-rooms. 

Mrs.  Mildmay  wanted  to  tell  Dr.  Stern- 
fels  how  happy  they  were  to  have  Grace, 
and  how  much  obliged  to  him  they  were  ; 
and  also  she  wanted  to  talk  to  him  a  little 
about  her  son.  So  she  was  very  pleasant 
when  they  entered  the  room  where  she  was 
sitting  with  Honoria,  who  was  quite  out  of 
her  element  in  the  bis:  London  house. 

"  And  pray  remember  we  shall  be  de- 
lighted to  see  you,  if  ever  you  can  spare 
time  to  run  down  to  Wickhamshire,"  were 
Mrs.  Mildmay 's  parting  words.  "It  is 
your  duty,  as  Miss  Hepburn's  guardian,  to 
see  we  treat  her  well." 

"  Thanks.  Her  looks  speak  for  them- 
selves." 

"  When  will  you  take  a  holiday  ?"  asked 
Grace. 

"  Never — until  I  am  obliged." 

"  Never  !     That  is  a  long  day." 

"  I  hope  to  die  in  harness." 
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"  Then  you  should  take  a  holiday  in 
season." 

But  Max  Sternfels  shook  his  head,  and 
was  gone. 

"  What  a  handsome  face  !"  said  Mrs. 
Mildmay.  "  You  never  told  me  your 
guardian  was  such  a  handsome  man, 
Grace." 

(She  couldn't  call  the  girl  "  Miss  Hep- 
burn" when  she  found  that  her  dead  lover, 
gay  handsome  Warren  Hepburn,  was  Grace's 
father. ) 

"  Didn't  I  ?"  said  Grace.  "  You  know 
tastes  differ  so  as  to  beauty." 

"  He  seems  to  have  his  heart  in  his 
work,  and  to  be  thoroughly  in  earnest," 
said  Honoria.  She  was  sick  and  sated  with 
the  enforced  idleness  of  London.  It  was 
refreshing  to  her  to  see  a  face  that  looked 
"  like    business,"    whether    handsome    or 

ugly- 

Dr.  Sternfels  could  not  quite  shake  off 
Grace's  influence,  even  after  he   got   out. 
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"  Splendid  organisation,"  he  said  to  him- 
self; "great  nervous  power,  but  wants  bal- 
last in  a  way,  too."  Then,  after  a  pause, 
"  She  must  be  very  happy  to  look  so  well. 
To  think  that  I  was  ever  fool  enough  to 
fancy —  Ah  !"  And  the  Doctor  held  up 
his  hand  (that  hand  which  Grace  had  once 
so  passionately  kissed),  and  smiled  in  the 
calm  summer- evening  air.  "  I  must  look 
after  Bender ;  that  cough  bodes  no  good. 
I  suppose  that  young  lady  was  Mildmay's 
eldest  sister.  Not  so  good-looking  as  he 
is.  But  then,  few  women  could  look  well 
by  Grace." 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  TIME  OF  ROSES. 

ADY  MILDMAY  and  Mademoi- 
selle Virginie  were  in  the  rose- 

^  garden.  It  was  a  lovely  June 
day,  almost  too  warm  for  any  one  to  be 
out  in  the  noon  sunshine ;  but  yet  so  glori- 
ous, so  rich  in  light  and  life,  in  scent  and 
sound,  that  it  was  surely  a  sin  to  remain 
within  brick  walls.  There  was  a  look  of 
pain  on  Lady  Milclmay's  face — a  look  that 
Virginie  could  not  bear  to  see,  and  that 
drove  her  to  angry,  unreasoning  desperation. 
Lady  Mildmay  is  feebler  than  when  we  saw 
her  last,  though  there  is  still  the  same 
serenity  and  dignity  in  her  grand  suave 
manner  :     and    even    now    she    does    not 
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forget  her  habitual  courteous  consideration. 
The  two  women  had  been  pacing  up  and 
down,  quite  forgetful  of  the  flowers  they  had 
come  out  to  cut,  and  of  which  but  a  few 
had  found  their  way  into  Virginie's  basket. 
They  had  been  absorbed  in  their  talk,  and 
Lady  Mildmay  had  from  time  to  time  stood 
still,  and  faced  her  companion,  her  great 
dark  luminous  eyes,  sparkling,  whilst  her 
pure  white  cheek  flushed,  and  the  lines 
about  her  mouth  deepened  and  hardened. 
Her  temples  were  sunk,  and  round  those 
eyes,  so  marvellously  beautiful  even  in 
old  age,  there  hung  a  shadow  of  care 
and  anxiety. 

"  Virginie,"  she  said  to  her  old  servant, 
"you  are  tired.  Come,  we  will  sit  down. 
It  is  hot.  God  hears  us  just  as  well 
whether  we  speak  softly  or  aloud. — Good- 
day,  John;  I  hope  your  wife  is  better?" 
This  to  the  under-gardener  who  passed 
them  at  the  moment,  and  gave  them  an 
uncouth   greeting.     "And   now,   my  good 
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Virginie,  sit  down.  We  are  neither  of  us 
so  young  as  we  were." 

"  Apres  vous,  miladi" 

They  were  in  a  bower,  the  leafy  screen 
of  which  quite  hid  them  from  the  mid- day 
sun. 

"  Madame,"  said  Virginie,  "it  is  killing 
you ;  or  you  are  killing  yourself,  which 
comes  back  to  the  same  thing.  Believe 
that  he  is  unworthy,  and  mourn  him,  if 
you  will,  as  dead  ;  but  spare  me  this — that 
I  should  see  you  die  by  inches." 

"  Ah,  Virginie,  we  were  too  hard  upon 
him,  too  hard  upon  him.  We  should  have 
made  inquiries.  His  father  died  without 
seeing  him;  and  now  he  will  let  me  die 
also,  and  not  come  to  ask  my  blessing." 

"  Madame,  do  not  excite  yourself  thus ; 
it  is  hurting  you.  I  regret  to  have  told 
you  my  rencontre;  but  I  have  never  con- 
cealed anything  from  you." 

"  My  good  Virginie !" 

"  Let  me  go  to  town,  miladi,  and  see. 
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No  one  need  know;  and  I  would  bring 
you  certainty." 

"  If  Henry  should  see  him  here,  Vir- 
ginie,  there  will  be  mischief." 

Mr.  Mildmay,  behind  the  arbour,  felt 
much  interested. 

"  But  he  need  not  see  him  ;  he  will  not 
see  him ;  he  shall  not  see  him." 

"  Ah,  you  do  not  know  how  deadly  the 
hatred  is  between  them." 

"  I  know  Monsieur  Henry  is  jealous  as 
one  is  not  jealous,  and  spiteful  as  one  is 
not  spiteful ;  but  for  all  that,  you  need  not 
fear." 

"But  I  do  fear,  Yirginie  ;  and — I  think 
you  forget." 

"  If  I  forget !  Me !  I  forget  nothing,  and 
I  know  how  they  are  hasty,  these  English; 
but  for  all  that,  madame,  I  am  not  afraid." 

Mr.  Mildmay,  agreeably  interested  in  the 
dialogue,  listened  attentively. 

"  Look,  Yirginie ;  it  is  eighteen  years 
since  I  heard  from  him.     And  what  did  he 
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write  me  then  ?  1 1  accept  your  money, 
because  I  cannot  see  my  wife  and  child 
starve  ;  but  after  this  time  I  shall  accept 
no  more.' " 

"  But,  milacli,  I  saw  him  after  that ;  I 
who  speak  to  you,  tell  you  that  he  re- 
gretted those  bitter  words.  And  I  saw  her. 
And  I  knew  then  that  Mr.  Henry  had  lied 
to  you  and  Sir  Arthur,  and  that  she  was  not 
of  those  lost  ones,  as  he  had  said.  She  was 
a  beautiful  young  lady,  and  she  wept  tears 
like  pearls,  not  sinful  tears,  and  I  saw  that 
she  was  all  virtuous  and  pure." 

"  Ah,  Yirginie,  we  were  too  hard  I" 

"  Not  you,  madame." 

"  My  dear  husband  is  dead.  We  will 
not  blame  him,  Yirginie." 

"  No,  madame  ;  ten  hundred  thousand 
million  times,  no!  But  the  living — yes! 
And  why  should  he  have  been  so  hard  upon 
them,  poor  young  things — quand  meme — ? 
But  she  was  good — I  saw  it  with  my  own 
eyes.      He  was   ever    envious  of  Monsieur 
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Frank,  with  his  open  face,  and  his  bel  air,  and 
his  careless  tongue.     I  know  my  monde." 

Virginia  little  guessed,  in  alluding  to 
her  "monde,"  that  the  particular  "world" 
she  meant  was  within  earshot. 

"  And  then  in  that  letter  he  added, 
4  But  if  I  meet  that  liar  whom  I  will  not 
honour  with  the  name  of  brother,  ever 
again  in  this  life,  I  will  break  every  bone 
in  his  mean  body,  and  silence  his  false 
tongue  for  ever.  I  will  set  my  mark  upon 
him,  if  that  time  should  come  fifty  years 
hence ;  and  I  will  brand  him,  that  the  world 
may  know  him  for  the  hound  he  is.'  " 

Agreeable  tidings  these  for  Mr.  Mild- 
may  in  his  leafy  retreat. 

"  Miladi,  you  should  have  burnt  that 
letter  long  ago." 

aAh,  Yirginie,  the  words  are  burnt 
into  my  heart  in  fiery  letters,  and  I  feel 
the  scar." 

"  But  Mr.  Frank  is  too  much  of  a  che- 
valier  to   beat  an  old  gentleman  such  as 
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Mr.  Mildmay  now  is,  niadame.  Besides, 
his  blood  too  is  not  so  young ;  it  has  had 
time  to  cool." 

"  I  only  want  to  see  him  once  before  I 
die." 

"Who  speaks  of  dying,  miladi?  Vous 
voila  strong  and  well,  and  yet  you  speak 
of  dying." 

"  Ah,  Yirginie,  my  good  friend,  you  do 
not  know  what  it  is  to  be  a  mother." 

"  Pas  si  bete,"  thought  Yirginie  to  her- 
self. But  aloud  she  said,  "  No,  le  bon  Dieu 
has  been  very  gracious  to  me,  and  I  thank 
him  for  it." 

"But,  Yirginie,  do  make  him  under- 
stand that  his  father  died  forgiving  all;  that 
I  am  longing  to  see  him ;  that  he  is  cruel  to 
have  left  me  all  these  years  without  news ; 
that  all  is  well;  that  we  forgive  every  one" 
(meaning  the  wife). 

"  Always  excepting  Monsieur  Henry. 
If  you  forgive  him,  you  must  begin  to 
quarrel  with  Monsieur  Frank  again." 
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"  Ah,  Vir gillie,  I  forgive  him  too.  A 
toutjpeche  misericorde  /" 

"  Ainsi,  madame,  you  dispense  with  my 
service ;  and  meanwhile  I  go  to  order  your 
luncheon.  En  attendant,  repose  yourself 
in  the  shade.  I  shall  announce  it  when 
all  is  ready." 

Lady  Mildmay,  left  to  herself,  leant  back 
and  sighed.  A  quiet  tear  or  two  trickled 
over  her  still  beautiful  face,  upon  which  the 
history  of  a  lifetime  was  written,  and  of 
which  few  remaining  chapters  were  yet  to 
be  told.  Her  Benjamin,  her  darling,  in 
England,  in  London:  and  well,  ah,  but 
Yirginie  might  be  mistaken;  and  then — 
what  then? 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Mildmay  had  sauntered 
away,  and  had  got  out  into  the  high-road, 
and  was  now  coming  to  the  front  gate  as 
Mdlle.  Yirginie  looked  out  of  the  window. 

cc  Has  one  ever  seen  such  a  thing?"  she 
said  to  herself,  as  she  took  down  a  pot 
of  marmalade,   and  turned  it  into  a  glass 
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dish.  "  Le  voila  :  the  malefactor !  Ah,  I 
detest  him,  I!  Just  heavens,  to  be  the 
mother  of  such  a  son !  I  thank  you,  but 
I  would  rather  dispense  with  the  honour." 

Lady  Mildmay  opened  her  eyes  with  a 
slight  start  as  her  son's  voice  roused  her. 
At  first  it  cost  her  an  effort  to  appear  com- 
posed, and  glad  to  see  him,  but  she  pos- 
sessed in  an  eminent  degree  that  u force 
cTdme  qui  commande  au  corps  j1  and  she 
rose  to  greet  Mr.  Mildmay  with  a  smile. 
It  was  but  seldom  he  paid  her  a  visit,  and 
the  bienseances  demanded  that  she  should 
for  the  time  put  aside  her  own  personal 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  give  herself  up 
to  the  consideration  of  his. 

Mr.  Mildmay,  with  a  smile  upon  his  lips 
and  a  sneer  in  his  heart,  shook  the  soft 
white  hand  she  held  out  to  him.  To  him- 
self he  said — but  not  in  any  haste — "  All 
women  are  liars," — and  made  no  mental  re- 
servation as  to  his  mother. 

It  seemed   to  be  an  understood  thing 

VOL.  II.  n 
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that  when  Mr.  Mildmay  took  the  trouble  to 
call  upon  his  mother — (he  never  paid  visits 
to  any  one  else) — that  he  did  so  with  a 
"purpose"  beyond  the  obvious  one  of 
showing  her  attention ;  so  she  remained 
seated,  and  asked  him  to  take  a  chair  by 
her  side. 

Meanwhile  Mademoiselle  Yirginie,  hav- 
ing watched  him  into  the  house,  and  having 
turned  out  her  pot  of  marmalade,  prepared 
to  announce  luncheon  to  miladi. 

"  When  one  hears  the  cock  crow,  it  is 
time  to  open  one's  eyes,"  said  she  to  her- 
self, as  she  observed  Mr.  Mildmay  go  down 
the  garden. 

"  I  have  come,"  said  he,  taking  the 
chair  which  Lady  Mildmay  had  indicated, 
— "I  have  come  to  speak  to  you  about 
Harold." 


CHAPTER  XL 


IN  MAIDEN  MEDITATION. 

T    Brookside  they  were  haymak- 
ing. 

The  heat  was  intense,  and  the 
sunshine  glittering  on  the  scythes,  seemed 
to  send  sharp  sparks  of  light  up  into 
the  air.  The  woods  were  covered  with  a 
purple  haze,  the  atmosphere  quivered  with 
heat.  The  gardens  were  all  ablaze  with 
gorgeous  red,  and  blue,  and  purple,  and 
crimson,  and  vellow  blossoms.  All  alon^ 
the  roads,  busy  haymakers,  sunburnt  chil- 
dren, and  strong  straw-bonneted  women 
were  to  be  seen.  The  brook  tinkled  over 
the  pebbles,  and  seemed  murmuring  a  lit- 
tle harmonious  plaint  over  its  diminished 
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glory,  as  it  flowed  on  faintly  babbling  to 
the  sedges  and  water-plants  which  drooped 
their  heads  and  listened.  It  was  holiday- 
time.  And  Minnie,  and  Winnie,  and  Mas- 
ter Bertie,  and  Sophia,  and  the  nurses, 
were  all  at  high  games  in  the  hayfields. 
Grace  was  lying  on  a  fragrant  heap  in  one 
corner  of  the  meadow,  under  an  extem- 
porised tent  formed  by  the  advertisement 
sheet  of  the  Times.  She  had  given  herself 
up  to  all  the  drowsy  charm  of  the  moment. 
The  air  was  fragrant  with  new-mown  hay, 
luscious  and  heavy  with  the  scent  of  the 
flowers;  there  was  a  hum  of  subdued  life 
in  the  air,  the  buzz  of  the  insects,  the 
babbling  of  the  brook,  the  tinkling  of  the 
scythes,  the  voices  of  the  mowers,  the 
merry  laughter  of  the  children.  Grace  lay 
amongst  the  hay,  with  her  arms  under  her 
head,  and  looked  out  at  the  purple  woods, 
and  the  golden  sunshine,  and  the  green 
summer,  and  up  at  the  great  blue  vault 
above  her,  and  enjoyed  her  idyl.     She  was 
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a  happy  girl.  And  as  she  rested  in  her 
fragrant  bed,  no  gloomy  thoughts  came  to 
disturb  her  peace  and  calm.  She  did  not 
philosophise — she  enjoyed,  which,  after  all, 
is  the  wisest  of  all  philosophies.  The  very 
sense  of  being,  on  such  days,  is  enough. 
One  is  all  enjoyment,  and  yet  a  pleasing 
languor  throws  still  another  enchantment 
over  our  magic  world. 

As  she  thus  reposed,  utterly  enjoying 
all  the  glorious  sights  around  her,  her 
mind  travelled  away  to  London,  to  the 
hot,  dusty,  noisy  streets,  to  the  crowded  tho- 
roughfares, to  the  stifling  courts  and  alleys, 
to  the  monstrous  squares  and  endless  ter- 
races, and  to  that  faithful  guardian  and 
friend  of  whom  she  now  saw  so  little,  that 
she  began  to  meditate  a  trip  to  London,  in 
order  (ostensibly)  to  make  certain  business 
arrangements  concerning  her  orphan's  mite, 
but  in  reality  to  see  what  her  friend  was 
doing,  and  how  looking.  His  life  seemed 
all  the  more  toilsome  compared  with  hers, 
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in  this  noontide  hour  of  idleness  and  enjoy- 
ment. A  feeling  of  intense  pity  came  to 
overshadow  her  happy  mood ;  how  dreadful 
to  live  always  thus,  ever  toiling,  never 
resting,  but  working  always  and  ever. 
And  yet,  Grace  told  herself,  to  that  restless 
energy  such  repose  as  was  now  hers  would 
be  simply  torture,  not  enjoyment.  He 
would  burst  away  from  such  fragrant 
thraldom,  and,  trampling  the  beautiful 
flowers  and  sweet  hay  beneath  his  feet, 
would  rush  back  to  the  battle  of  life,  eager 
for  the  conflict,  not  regretting  the  sweet 
soft  life  he  left  behind.  It  was  because  of 
his  ceaseless  labours,  that  Grace  but  seldom 
wrote  to  her  guardian.  She  knew  that  to 
answer  her  notes,  however  briefly,  he  must 
steal  time  from  his  already  curtailed  hours 
of  rest ;  for  that  he  would  rob  his  sick,  his 
poor,  his  needy,  or  his  beloved  sciences,  in 
her  service,  she  knew  was  not  to  be  thought 
of.  His  heart  was  in  his  work,  and  yet  she 
pitied  him.     It  seemed  so  sad,  that  spring 
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after  spring,  summer  after  summer,  should 
come  to  gladden  other  hearts,  and  pass  un- 
noticed by  him,  except  in  so  far  as  that  the 
lengthening  days  gave  him  fairer  time  for 
work,  or  that  the  hotter  ones  brought  epi- 
demics and  pestilences  amongst  the  poor 
and  needy.  "  And  yet,  after  all,"  said 
Grace,  thinking  aloud,  "  it  is  the  right  life." 

"Which  is  the  right  life,  Miss  Hep- 
burn ?  I  thought  you  innocent  of  anything 
more  than  napping  in  the  hay,  and  I  find 
you  building-up  theories,  and  what  is  more 
dangerous  still,  thinking  aloud." 

Grace  sat  up  in  a  minute,  somewhat 
more  flushed  and  tumbled  than  was  her 
wont,  but  otherwise  not  the  least  discom- 
posed. "  Did  I  say  that  ?"  she  asked. 
"  Well,  I  think  so." 

"  Think  what  ?  For  I  only  heard  the 
result  of  your  reflections.  Perhaps  you 
meant  to  say  that  brown  holland,  midsum- 
mer day's  haymaking,  &c.  &c,  are  the 
right  life  ?" 
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"  For  some  people,"  said  Grace,  smiling 
just  a  little  wickedly. 

"  For  you  ?" 

"  0,  I  was  not  thinking  of  myself." 

"  For  me  ?" 

"  I  really  have  never  considered  the  sub- 
ject." 

u Don't  be  severe;  but  tell  me — what 
is  the  right  life?  Philosophers  have  been 
puzzling  over  the  problem  for  ages,  and 
the  question  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  never 
been  satisfactorily  solved." 

"  Until  to-day,"  said  Grace  archly. 

"  Yes  ;  until  to-day." 

"  You  are  scarcely  polite,  Mr.  Mildmay. 
First  you — hem! — overhear  —  I  will  say, 
what  was  not  intended  for  you  to  overhear ; 
and  then  you  laugh  at  me  (I  confess  it  is 
only  in  your  sleeve)  for  not  seeing  your 
ridicule." 

"  I  assure  you  that  I  am  incapable  of 
such  a  thing." 

"  That  assurance  won't  bear  inspection. 
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But  do  you  really  mean  to  say  you  give  me 
credit  for  more  wisdom  than  all  the  philo- 
sophers of  all  the  ages  ?  That  is  really  too 
delightful." 

u  And  pray  why  not  ?" 

"  Do  not  expect  me  to  destroy  the  flat- 
tering illusion.  I  really  can't  be  expected 
to  say  why  not,  only — " 

"  Only  ?" 

"  Only  in  that  case,"  said  Grace,  getting 
up,  and  shaking  out  her  crumpled  hollands, 
"  I  should  say  I  was  not  quite  fit  company 
for  you." 

Her  impertinence  was  so  bewitching, 
and  she  looked  so  radiant  as  her  merry 
laugh  rang  out,  tempering  her  words,  that 
poor  Harold  would  willingly  have  cast  him- 
self at  her  feet  then  and  there;  but  he 
dared  not.  He  felt  that  any  such  declara- 
tion would  be  regarded  by  Grace  in  the 
light  of  an  insult ;  and  so,  for  want  of  some 
fitting  speech,  he  remained  silent,  whilst 
Grace    walked    slowly   away   towards   the 
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house,  biting  a  little  bunch  of  hay  which 
she  held  in  her  hand,  and  swinging  her  hat 
by  the  ribbons. 

Harold  felt  that  he  cut  rather  a  sorry 
figure  left  behind  on  the  haycock.  Mais 
que  /aire?  He  was  too  much  absorbed  by 
his  love  to  be  able  to  frame  pretty  or 
witty  speeches:  he  was  like  wax  in  Grace's 
hands  ;  and  yet  the  misery  was,  that  those 
fair  fingers  and  soft  palms  would  never 
consent  to  mould  him.  It  was  but  seldom 
that  he  saw  Grace,  and  he  scarcely  ever 
saw  her  alone,  for  she  resolutely  kept  to 
her  schoolroom  hours;  and  except  at  the 
early  dinner,  when  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
took  luncheon,  never  appeared  downstairs. 
All  her  spare  time  was  spent  in  painting, 
and  into  her  atelier  no  one  but  Mr.  Mild- 
may,  and  occasionally  Sibyl,  penetrated. 
But  the  smell  of  the  oil-paints,  and  Grace's 
divided  attention,  were  not  to  pretty  Sibyl's 
taste ;  so  she  generally  sought  out  her  friend 
about  tea-time,  when  the  fragrant  beverage, 
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rich  cream,  and  delicious  bread-and-butter, 
might  have  inspired  a  more  stoical  soul 
than  Sibyl's  with  friendly  longings. 

Grace's  reserve,  however,  proceeded 
from  no  feeling  of  being  "  only  the  gover- 
ness." She  had  never  been  made  to  feel  this 
at  Brookside,  and  as  hers  was  a  mmcl  not 
naturally  disposed  to  seek  slights  in  every 
insignificant  trifle,  she  had  by  her  beha- 
viour saved  not  only  her  employers,  but 
herself,  a  vast  amount  of  pain  and  trouble. 
If  she  now  left  Harold  in  the  hayfield,  it 
was  not  because  she  thought  it  wrong  to 
talk  to  her  master's  son,  but  because,  be- 
yond a  few  words,  she  had  no  taste  for 
such  talkings  ;  because  he  had  come  and 
broken  in  upon  her  meditations  and  en- 
joyment, and  had  robbed  the  hour  of  its 
charm. 

It  was  one  thing  to  enjoy  (perhaps  all 
the  more  for  the  contrast  it  showed  to  her 
thoughts)  the  midsummer  day-dream,  with 
its  chequered   shade   of  serious  reflections, 
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and  another  to  bandy  words  with  Harold 
Mildmay.  She  had  stayed  a  moment,  and 
had  evaded  his  questionings  by  persiflage; 
and  now  she  had  left  him  not  abruptly,  but 
quite  naturally,  to  go  back  to  her  ordinary 
indoor  occupations. 

Just  as  little  as  Grace  was  disposed  to 
consider  herself  slighted  was  she  given  to 
that  fatal,  but,  alas,  not  altogether  un- 
common, feminine  mistake,  of  thinking  it 
the  duty  or  the  fate  of  every  man  she  met 
to  fall  in  love  with  her.  Had  any  one  told 
her  that  Harold  Mildmay  loved  her,  she 
would  have  ridiculed  the  idea  with  such 
natural  free-hearted  merriment  as  it  would 
have  inspired.  Not  the  love;  it  was  not 
in  her  nature  to  ridicule  love,  let  it  come 
in  what  form  it  might ;  but  it  would  have 
been  very  difficult — perhaps  at  this  stage 
of  affairs  impossible — to  open  her  eyes  to 
the  fact.  So  she  left  Harold  on  the  haycock, 
thinking  him  rather  a  bore,  and  debating 
whether  her  dress  were  not  too  tumbled  for 
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dinner,  and  wondering  what  time  it  was, 
and  saying  to  herself  that,  notwithstanding 
the  heat,  she  felt  rather  hungry. 

And  Harold  felt  utterly  miserable.    Peo- 
ple  talk  a  great    deal  about   the    delights 
of  love,  and  the  charms  of  that  period  be- 
fore   positive   declaration,  when   the   heart 
balances  agreeably  between  hope  and  fear; 
but  it   is  much  to  be  doubted  if — when 
men  and  women  really  do  love  each  other 
with  an  intense,  enduring,  engrossing,  pure, 
and  yet   passionate   love  —  such    "balanc- 
ings"   can   be   altogether    so    agreeable   as 
lighter  spirits  have  painted   them.      That 
which  one  ardently  desires  leaves  always  a 
pang  in  the  background.     "  He  loves  me ! 
he  loves  me  not  I"  is  not  always  such  child's- 
play;  as  poor  Gretchen's  history  may  tell; 
and  the  questioning  heart  always  dreads  to 
receive  an   answer.      Harold   really  loved 
Grace,    not  for  her  beauty  alone,   neither 
for   her    talents;  but   for   herself  and    all 
that  went  to  make  up  her  personality.     He 
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loved  her  beauty  and  her  talents  and  her 
grace,  as  parts  of  herself;  but  he  did  not 
love  her  because  of  these,  or  for  these.  On 
the  contrary,  he  told  himself,  and  told  him- 
self truly,  that  were  Grace  to  wither  and 
fade,  were  her  clear  eyes  to  become  sight- 
less, her  lithe  form  helpless,  her  sweet  voice 
toneless,  he  would  love  her  still.  That  he 
would  not  have  loved  her,  meeting  her  thus 
for  the  first  time,  is  evident;  but  having 
once  loved  her,  he  would  love  her  always, 
in  the  glory  of  her  beauty,  or  in  the  loss  of 
it, — in  her  strength  and  joyousness,  or  in 
sorrow  and  sickness  and  pain.  A  nature 
which  can  thus  love  cannot  be  altogether 
ignoble.  Love  is  the  great  ennobler.  It 
raises  the  lower  nature ;  it  purifies  and 
renders  capable  of  great  things  the  higher. 
To  Harold  Mildmay  it  gave  that  one  great 
secret  of  happiness — an  object  in  life.  Hi- 
therto he  had  passed  on  his  way  through 
the  world  much  as  other  young  men  pass, 
— neither  ardently  hoping,  nor  desiring,  nor 
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fearing  anything.  He  could  not  be  said  to 
care  for  his  profession  (if  indeed  it  with 
justice  could  be  so  called) ;  he  regarded  it 
rather  as  a  convenient  means  to  an  end, 
and  appreciated  the  pleasant  intercourse 
which  it  had  afforded  him  with  a  certain 
world,  where  irreproachable  garments,  a 
certain  upright  manliness,  an  agreeable  ad- 
dress, and  the  passport  of  a  good  name,  had 
secured  him  an  easy  success.  Harold  was 
handsome  and  agreeable,  and  totally  devoid 
of  vanity  or  stupid  exclusiveness.  Men  called 
him  a  good  fellow;  women  (and  especially 
young  married  women  with  pretty  maiden 
sisters)  made  room  for  him  beside  them 
on  sofas,  and  beckoned  to  him  with  a  confi- 
dential air.  More  than  this ;  if  Harold  had 
been  a  vain  boaster,  he  could  have  told  how 
in  other  climes  the  little  gold  circlet  had 
proved  no  impediment  to  his  success,  and 
how  more  than  one  fair  matron  would  have 
been  well  pleased  enough  to  show  him  to 
the  world  as   her  cavaliere  servente.     But, 
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amidst  the  rocks  and  quicksands,  despite 
the  voices  of  the  sirens,  Harold  had  known 
how  to  hold  his  course.  Perhaps  he  does 
not  deserve  much  credit  for  this,  for  he  had 
never  been  really  tempted — tempted,  that 
is,  by  an  irresistible  passion  such  as  he  now 
felt  for  Grace,  wherein  a  thousand  voices 
seemed  to  be  crying  aloud,  "  Give  us  bread, 
or  we  die."  Like  most  young  men,  he  had 
had  his  passing  fancies,  his  ballroom  flirta- 
tions and  open-air  admirations ;  but  he  had 
never  before  been  in  earnest.  And  now, 
as  he  leant  back  on  his  solitary  haycock,  he 
felt  anything  but  happy  or  lively.  In  the 
first  place,  he  was  unused  to  caring  about 
anything  at  all  in  any  very  definite  manner, 
and  then  all  the  doubts  and  difficulties  of 
his  position  rose  up  before  him.  With  the 
true  humility  of  love,  he  doubted  whether 
Grace  ever  would,  ever  could,  love  him. 
Then,  again,  his  courage  rose,  and  he  felt 
he  must  win  her;  must  break  through 
those  barriers  of  reserve  which,  in  spite  of 
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her  gay,  free,  plastic  nature,  hedged  her 
round  about;  and  then — With  ^one  touch 
his  Spanish  castles  fell  to  the  ground,  and 
Harold  was  again  lying  a  poor,  penniless, 
hopeless  attache  on  his  haycock,  indebted 
to  his  father  for  his  daily  bread ;  and,  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  indebted  to  his  tailor 
to  a  much  larger  extent.  In  his  calling  he 
could  never  hope  to  earn  anything  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  allowance  his  father  made 
him  was  quite  insufficient  for  his  wants  and 
necessities,  and  was  becoming  daily  more 
so.  His  education  had  not  been  such  as  to 
make  money-earning  a  possibility  to  him. 
At  twenty-seven  it  is  not  easy  for  a  man 
to  begin  the  world  again ;  nor,  indeed,  did 
Harold  for  a  moment  make  plausible  or 
possible  to  himself  any  such  beginning. 
There  was  no  one  to  help  him.  His  uncle 
George  might  have  the  will,  perhaps,  but 
not  the  power.  His  father  certainly  had 
the  power,  but  as  assuredly  would  not 
have  the  will  when  he  heard  that  the  heir 

vol.  n.  o 
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of  the  Mildmays  contemplated  matrimonial 
suicide  with  a  penniless  governess.  Yet, 
if  he  could  only  win  her — some  way  might 
be  found,  some  work,  some  chance  present 
itself,  by  which  the  sacrifice  on  her  side 
should  not  appear  all  too  great.  He  told 
himself,  that  if  only  she  could  be  won  to 
love  him,  struggles,  hopes,  aspirations,  all 
would  weigh  as  nothing  in  the  balance; 
and  that  assured  of  each  other's  love,  they 
would  both  find  courage  the  one  to  labour, 
the  other  to  wait.  Alas,  poor  Harold  was 
begging  the  question,  very  much  as  he  had 
done  on  the  matter  of  "  the  right  life ;"  and 
as  long  as  he  argued  on  foregone  conclu- 
sions, he  was  only  plunging  deeper  into  the 
mire. 

Thoroughly  uncomfortable  and  ill  at 
ease,  doubting,  desponding,  grumbling,  and 
angrily  forming  the  most  impracticable  re- 
solves, he  slowly  picked  himself  up  out 
of  his  haycock,  and  walked  after  Grace  in 
gloomy  meditation  towards  the  house. 
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He  would  have  been  roused  to  a  more 
lively  anger,  and  healthier  indignation  and 
despite,  had  he  known  how  during  this 
time  he  was  being  finally  disposed  of  by  his 
anxious  papa. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


THE  COUSINS. 


WISH  I  need  not  go,"  said  Eunice,, 
half-crying.  She  had  been  read- 
ing Plutarch's  Lives,  and  all  the 
time  a  fretful  whine  had  shown  the  dishar- 
mony within. 

Mr.  Esclras  Green  looked  at  her  for  a 
moment  with  a  peculiar  expression  in  his 
eyes,  that  was  half  impatience,  half  disgust. 
But  Eunice  did  not  observe  it,  so  her  re- 
pinings  missed  the  salutary  check  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  theirs. 

She  looked  very  plain  and  sickly  this 
morning,  and  her  nose  was  red  through 
much  fretting,  and  her  otherwise  not  dis- 
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agreeable  voice  was  aggravatingly  com- 
plaining and  wiry. 

At  least  so  thought  Mr.  Esdras  Green, 
as  he  looked  at  his  pupil,  and  mentally 
compared  her  with  Phyllis  Burdon,  a  rustic 
beauty,  to  whose  charms  the  tutor  was 
by  no  means  insensible.  He  thought  this 
"  failure  "  of  a  woman  by  his  side  abso- 
lutely disgusting ;  but  he  skilfully  concealed 
his  feelings,  and  Eunice  went  on. 

"  I  do  so  wish  I  needn't  go ;  I  can't  bear  it. 
And  papa  is  so  cross ;  and  mamma  says  she 
hates  it  too,  but  we  daren't  say  so,  and — " 

"  Go  where?"  interrupted  the  tutor. 

"  0, 1  thought  you  knew !  To  the  Mild- 
mays'.  They  have  a  croquet-party,  and 
a  dance  in  the  evening." 

"  That's  nothing  so  very  dreadful." 

"  Ah,  you  don't  know;  and  I  don't  be- 
lieve you  care,"  sobbed  Eunice.  "  I  have 
been  much  more  wretched  lately  than  I 
ever  was  before ;  but  you  don't  ever  seem 
to  notice  it." 
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"  More  wretched  lately?  Do  you  mean 
since  I  told  you  that  I  loved  you  ?" 

"0,  forgive  me,  forgive  me;  I  didn't 
mean  that !  I  know  you  love  me,  but  it's 
all  so  wretched,  so  miserable;  I  scarcely 
ever  see  you  now,  and  then  I  am  obliged 
to  be  so  careful,  and  you  look  so  sternly  at 
me,  that  I  am  almost  afraid.  0  Esclras,  say 
you  love  me !  I  feel  so  wretched ;  and  when 
I  am  amongst  all  these  strange  people,  who 
laugh  and  talk  so  easily,  and  seem  to  have 
no  cares  or  troubles,  I  feel  so  hopelessly 
miserable.  If  you  could  only  go  too,  I 
should  not  so  much  mind;  it  would  be 
some  stay  and  support." 

"Where  is  Mrs.  Hepburn?"  asked  u  the 
guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  "  cautiously, 
before  replying  to  Eunice's  tirade. 

"  Mamma  is  gone  out ;  she  won't  be 
home  till  nearly  two." 

"And  Mr.  Hepburn?" 

"  0,  papa  has  the  gout,  and  he  is  so  ter- 
ribly cross,  that  no  one  dare  go  near  him." 
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"Ah,  well,  Eunice,  you  are  unhappy, 
and  that  makes  you  unjust;  but  I  do  not 
mean  to  reproach  you.  If  you  don't  love 
me,  you  can  give  me  up ;  but  don't  go  on  in 
that  way.  You  know  that  I  have  always 
been  your  best  friend." 

"  I  know  it,"  sobbed  forth  poor  deluded 
Eunice. 

"  And  that  it  is  only  for  fear  of  injuring 
you  that  I  keep  my  feelings  under  control. 
If  your  father  were  to  guess  the  under- 
standing that  exists  between  us,  he  would 
cast  you  out  penniless." 

"  And  if  he  did,  have  you  not  a  thou- 
sand times  said  you  could  work  for  both 
of  us?  Could  I  be  more  wretched  than  I 
am  now?" 

"  And  I,  Eunice?  AVhen  I  saw  you  suf- 
fering, ill,  feeling  all  the  pangs  of  poverty, 
what  should  I  feel  at  having,  by  my  selfish- 
ness, brought  all  this  sorrow  upon  you?" 

"  Esdras,  you  are  too  good,  too  kind,  too 
unselfish!'* 
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Poor  misguided  girl ! 

"It  is  nry  duty  to  be  so,  or  at  least  to 
try  and  be  so.  Shall  I  sacrifice  you  to  my 
love,  Eunice?  Shall  I  take  upon  myself 
all  the  risk  of  seeing  you  disinherited  in 
order  to  gratify  my  own  feelings?" 

a  But  my  father  would  forgive  us;  and 
besides,  to  whom  can  he  leave  his  money? 
We  have  no  near  relations,  and  he  hates; 
mamma's  family." 

"  He  could  leave  it  to  your  cousin  Miss 
Hepburn,  the  governess  at  Brookside." 

"  Never !  Papa  detests  without  know- 
ing her ;  he  fancies  she  knew  we  were  living 
here  when  she  took  the  situation." 

"  Then,  knowing  your  father's  deep- 
rooted  dislike,  I  should  advise  you  to  avoid 
all  intercourse  with  your  cousin;  it  might 
harm  you,  and  can  do  her  no  good." 

"  You  need  not  be  afraid,"  said  Eunice 
a  little  bitterly;  "  I  could  have  liked,  even 
loved  her ;  but  papa  was  so  positive  in 
his  commands,  I  dared  not  disobey.     It  is 
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always  the  same  old  story ;  anything  I 
like,  desire,  or  wish  for,  I  am  sure  to  be 
refused." 

"But  why  should  you  care  for  this 
cousin?     You  can  know  nothing  of  her." 

"  I  know  very  little  ;  but  that  little  is  so 
sweet  and  lovely,  that  I  wish  I  knew  more. 
She  is  seldom  downstairs ;  but  once  or 
twice  she  has  been  very  kind  to  me.  See- 
ing I  felt  shy  and  uncomfortable,  she  came 
to  my  aid,  and  spoke  so  cheerfully,  that  I 
could  not  help  feeling  drawn  towards  her. 
And  I  do  not  think  that  she  dislikes  me 
(though  we  have  behaved  so  badly  to  her), 
as  most  people  do." 

"  Most  people  !  My  dear  Eunice,  what 
strange  expressions  you  have !  But  I  would 
not  go  out.  if  I  were  you,  to  be  patronised 
by  the  governess." 

"  She  did  not  patronise  me  ;  she  only 
saw  that  I  was  uncomfortable,  and  she 
came  and  put  me  at  my  ease  in  a  mo- 
ment." 
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"Why  are  you  not  always  at  your 
ease?" 

"  0  Esclras,  I  should  be,  if  you  were 
there;  but  since  we  were  engaged,  I  have 
been  shyer  and  more  awkward  than  ever, 
feeling  as  though  everybody  must  see 
through  my  deceit." 

"  Everybody  and  most  people  !  My 
dear  Eunice,  everybody  means  in  truth  no- 
body. I  wish  you  would  not  give  way  to 
this  kind  of  silliness." 

The  plaintive  tone  began  again,  and  poor 
Eunice  received  but  little  comfort  from  her 
lover  ;  nor  did  he  take  her  to  his  heart  and 
soothe  her  with  caresses,  though  a  kiss 
would  probably  have  set  all  things  right. 
But  for  the  present  Mr.  Green's  kisses  were 
due  elsewhere ;  and  he  thought  it  would 
be  time  enough  to  begin  these  new  duties- 
when  the  matrimonial  cord  should  have 
bound  him  for  ever  to  the  poor  weak, 
shilly-shallying,  lachrymose,  vaporous  Eu- 
nice.   All  he  now  said  was,  "  I  think  it  would 
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be  more  prudent  for  me  to  go  now.  Mrs. 
Somers  is  your  friend ;  stay  by  her,  and 
you  will  feel  neither  awkward  nor  shy." 

"  Sibyl  is  always  so  surrounded,  that 
there  is  never  any  getting  near  her.  Be- 
sides, I  should  be  in  her  way.  She  likes 
Grace  far  better  than  me." 

"For  heaven's  sake,  don't  get  into  the 
way  of  calling  your  cousin  by  her  Christian 
name." 

"  They  all  do  it." 

"  That  is  nothing  to  you." 

"  Very  well ;  I  will  mind  what  you 
say,"  replied  Eunice  wearily.  And  seeing 
that  a  fresh  outburst  was  imminent,  Mr. 
Green  gallantly  kissed  her  hand,  and  de- 
parted. 

Eunice  thought  his  deportment  most  chi- 
valrous ;  and  yet  I  think  she  would  have 
been  better  pleased  had  he  given  her  one 
hearty  kiss  and  a  few  words  of  sympathy. 
As  it  was,  she  dried  her  eyes  and  consoled 
herself  with — the  chivalry. 
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All  the  party  were  on  the  lawn  at 
Brookside,  and  croquet  was  at  its  highest. 
Sibyl,  radiantly  lovely,  in  a  charming  toil- 
ette, was  chatting  with  a  group  of  young 
girls.  Harold  was  languidly  undergoing  a 
sort  of  moral  shampooing  at  Nor  ah  Bishop's 
hands.  Lesbia  was  flirting  with  a  younger 
brother  of  Mr.  Somers,  at  home  on  sick 
leave,  and  rather  the  worse  for  wear  gener- 
ally, but  quite  willing  to  be  amused.  Poor 
wretched  Eunice  alone  seemed  out  of  sorts. 
She  sat  by  the  elderly  ladies  on  a  garden- 
bench,  and  appeared  busy  with  some  sort 
of  crotchet  or  knitting.  She  did  not  play 
at  croquet.  Her  feet  were  not  pretty,  and 
her  boots  country-made ;  besides  which,  she 
had  not  the  slightest  talent  for  flirtation. 

Mr.  Mildmay  senior,  looking  out  of  the 
window  at  his  son,  was  much  disgusted  at 
the  posture  of  affairs.  Harold  wasting  his 
time  on  that  loud  slangy  girl,  and  Eunice 
pouting  over  a  hook  and  some  cotton 
amongst  the  old  dowdies.     It  was  a  half- 
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holiday,  so  Minnie  and  Winnie  were  dis- 
porting themselves  amongst  the  "  grown- 
ups," watching  with  envious  eyes  Lesbia's 
flirtation  with  Captain  Somers,  and  wishing 
for  the  time  when  they  might  choose  their 
own  dresses  and  have  those  delightful  high- 
heeled  boots. 

Grace  was  far  away  at  the  other  end  of 
the  village.  She  had  been  taking  a  sketch 
of  Lady  Mildmay's  house;  and  as  she  sat  on 
her  camp-stool,  with  her  head  just  a  little 
on  one  side,  looking  now  at  the  picturesque 
old  gabled  house,  and  now  at  her  drawing, 
the  stately  old  lady  standing  behind  her, 
one  fan  wrinkled  hand  on  the  girl's  grace- 
ful shoulder,  no  prettier  group  could  have 
been  imagined.  They  had  grown  to  be 
great  friends,  this  wise,  majestic,  noble- 
hearted,  genial  old  lady,  and  the  enthusias- 
tic art-loving  young  girl.  It  may  be  that 
the  elder  woman  found  a  something  in  the 
younger  one  kindred  to  her  own  spirit  ; 
that  she  recognised  those  occasional  flashes 
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of  wit,  originality,  or  justness  of  thought, 
that  had  so  distinguished  her  own  brilliant 
and  yet  overcast  youth.  To  Grace,  Lady 
Mildmay  could  talk  by  the  hour  of  those 
far-off  lands  where  her  childhood  had  been 
spent,  painting  word-pictures  so  rich  in 
Jiue,  so  warm,  and  full  of  light  and  life, 
that  Grace  thought  of  her  dead  father,  and 
could  have  listened  for  ever.  This  girl, 
whose  tongue  had  been  broken  to  the  ac- 
cents of  many  climes ;  whose  feet  had  trod- 
den Spanish  ground ;  whose  eyes  had  opened 
-on  (and  perhaps  caught  somewhat  of  their 
mystic  blue  from)  Italian  skies ;  who  had 
•climbed  the  Pyrenees,  and  lived  in  green 
Swiss  valleys ;  who  had  dwelt  in  the  great 
art-cities,  and  knew  most  of  their  wondrous 
lore  ;  whose  nature  was  so  highly  strung, 
so  nobly  attuned,  so  keenly  sensitive,  and 
yet  had  such  deep  passionate  depths  as 
only  gifted  natures  know  or  gifted  natures 
recognise, — was  profoundly  interesting  and 
sympathetic  to  Lady  Mildmay.      She  could 
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talk  to  Grace  as  she  could  not  talk  to 
her  daughter-in-law,  nor  to  any  of  her 
grandchildren.  Country  neighbours  would 
have  been  disgusted  if  Lady  Mildmay  had 
attempted  anything  in  the  way  of  conver- 
sation that  was  not  purely  local ;  just  a 
slight  dash  of  the  passing  topics  of  the  day 
might  be  admissible,  but  nothing  more  ; 
and  as  she  was  a  woman  of  profound  tact, 
she  never  led  her  friends  out  of  their  depth. 
But  with  Grace  she  could  talk  after  her 
own  heart  and  in  her  own  manner:  for, 
besides  the  bond  of  taste,  and  a  certain 
shadowy  similarity  of  character,  there  was 
the  deeper,  more  solemn,  more  sacred  bond 
of  terrible  losses  and  of  many  tears.  Of 
her  husband,  of  his  noble,  upright,  honour- 
able character  ;  of  what  a  guide  he  had 
been  to  her ;  of  the  love  that  lived  through 
youth  and  middle  age,  till  death  came  and 
laid  his  icy  hand  on  the  warm  heart;  of 
the  void  and  the  echoes ;  of  the  vacant 
chair  and  the  missing  voice;  of  the  vanished 
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hand  and  the  clinging  grasp ; — of  all  these 
things  the  two  women   could  speak  toge- 
ther, and  each  could  feel  the  heart-throbs 
of  the  other.     Not  that  they  were  given  to 
melancholy  talk;  far  from  it.      They  were 
cheery  enough  just  uoav;   and  as  Grace  shut 
her  portfolio,  and  took  up  her  hat  to  go, 
it  was  a  bright  and  happy  face  that  was 
turned  towards  the  setting  sun.    Had  there 
been  but  the  slightest  taint  of  Bohemian- 
ism  about  the  girl,  Lady  Mildmay  would 
have  shrunk  from  the  discordant  tone.  Had 
Grace's  manner  been  a  shade  less  refined, 
her  whole  maniere  d'etre  but  a  trifle  less  har- 
monious, she  could  never  have  made  way  in 
the  heart  of  a  woman,  who,  despite  all  her 
large-heartedness  and  geniality,  had  grown 
up  in  the  shadow  (and  what  a  shadow  !) 
of  the   ancien   regime,   with  all   the   tradi- 
tions and  prejudices  of  aristocracy  thickly 
incrusted  round  her  heart.      But    Grace's 
father  and  mother  had  shielded  her  from 
every  blast,  and   the  sweet  domestic  love 
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and  purity  of  life  before  her  eyes  had 
made  the  girl  grow  up  to  think  that  theirs 
had  surely  been  an  ideal  existence. 

"  I  must  really  go  now,"  said  Grace. 

"  Show  your  sketch  to  Mr.  Mildmay;  he 
will  be  delighted  with  that  charming  sunset 
effect  on  the  corner  of  the  gable,  and  those 
dark  beeches." 

"  I  will  show  it  him  to-morrow,  and 
ask  him  about  the  foreground  ;  he  has  such 
admirable  taste.  To-night  we  have  a  party 
up  at  the  house,  and  I  am  invited;  so  I 
must  go  home  and  change  my  dress." 

"  Ah !  I  heard  of  it.  I  think  your 
cousin  is  to  be  there  ?" 

"  Very  likely.  But  you  know  it  is 
high- treason  to  call  her  my  cousin." 

"  Treason  to  whom  ?    To  you  ?'' 

Grace  laughed.  "  Not  to  me,"  she  said; 
u  but  they  don't  like  the  relationship  being 
spoken  of." 

"Do  you  like  Miss  Hepburn — Eunice?" 
asked  Lady  Mildmay  somewhat  suddenly. 

VOL.  II.  p 
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"  I  scarcely  know  her ;  and  yet  I  pity 
her,  she  looks  so  scared,  so  timid,  so  ill  at 
ease;  and  her  mother  appears  almost  equally 
nervous." 

"  Do  you  think  she — Miss  Hepburn — is 
amiable?" 

"  Mrs.  Somers  can  answer  that  better 
than  I  can.  You  know  they  are  very  inti- 
mate/' 

"  Yes."  There  was  a  little  pause;  and 
then  Lady  Mildmay,  as  though  pursuing  her 
thoughts,  but  looking  at  Grace  all  the  time, 
said  a  little  regretfully,  "  But  she  is  not 
pretty." 

"0,  no;  not  at  all  pretty.  But  I 
must  really  run  away.  Good-bye,  dear 
Lad}'  Mildmay  !  If  all  be  well,  and  the 
Fates  are  propitious,  I  shall  finish  my  sketch 
to-morrow.     Good-bye  !" 

u A  demain"  said  Lady  Mildmay,  kiss- 
ing her.  Grace  gathered  up  her  portfolio, 
and  passed  swiftly  out  of  the  garden  and 
through  the  village.     On  her  way  she  said 
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to  herself,  "  What  can  it  matter  to  Lady 
Mildmay  whether  Eunice  be  pretty  or  no?" 
But  Minnie  and  Winnie,  spying  her  skirts 
through  the  shrubbery,  came  down  upon 
her,  and  dragged  her,  portfolio  and  all,  to 
the  croquet-ground,  where  all  the  young 
ladies,  in  their  crisp  muslin  and  fresh  rib- 
bons, looked  at  her  brown  holland  with 
somewhat  supercilious  eyes,  and  deter- 
mined at  once  to  set  her  down  as  a  dowd 
and  a  fright.  Harold  had  wandered  from 
Norah  to  Lesbia — from  grave  to  gay,  from 
lively  to  severe  ;  now  when  he  saw  Grace 
coming  across  the  lawn  to  where  he  stood, 
his  feelings  towards  the  languishing  Lesbia 
became  of  a  positively  vindictive  character. 
"  If  I  could  only  get  rid  of  this  lanky  wo- 
man!" he  said  to  himself;  whilst  Lesbia, 
smiling  pensively,  and  pointing  in  the  pre- 
cisely opposite  direction  to  where  Grace 
stood,  said  sentimentally,  "  0  Mr.  Mildmay, 
could  you  not  fancy  yourself  in  Dreamland  ? 
I  remember  once    seeing  a  pantomime — '' 
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But  Lesbia's  pantomimic  reminiscences  were 
destined  to  be  nipped  in  the  bud. 

"Here  is  your  mallet,  Miss  Bishop;  it's 
your  turn  to  play,"  said  Captain  Somers, 
leading  Lesbia  croquet-wards,  whilst  Har- 
old escaped  towards  Grace  and  his  sisters  ; 
but  did  not  reach  them,  for  Norah  was 
lying  in  ambush  for  him,  and  pounced 
upon  her  prey  with  flattering  alacrity.  But 
Harold  was  not  disposed  to  be  flattered. 
He  was  only  very  ill-tempered  and  impa- 
tient. He  wanted  to  get  near  Grace,  to  see 
her,  to  speak  to  her,  to  hear  what  she  was 
saying ;  and  now  this  tiresome  woman  came 
to  cross  and  thwart  him.  "  Excuse  me  for 
one  moment,"  he  said;  "  but  I  want  to 
speak  to  Miss  Hepburn." 

u  No,  really  now  ?  How  very  good- 
natured  of  you  !  What  can  you  see  in 
her  ?» 

"  See  in  her  !"  he  repeated,  with  some- 
thing very  like  a  glare  in  his  eyes,  and 
a  most  dangerous  sound  in  his  voice.     u  I 
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beg-  your  pardon,  Miss  Bishop ;  but  did  you 
say,  l  see  in  her'  ?" 

"  0  !"  said  Xorah  hastily;  for  she  was 
terribly  frightened  at  Harold's  little  bit  of 
melodrama,  only,  as  she  would  have  ex- 
pressed it  herself,  she  was  not  one  "  to 
say  die,"  unless  in  extremis.  "  Of  course,  I 
know  she's  very  rich,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  I  was  always  very  fond  of  poor  dear 
little  Eunice  ;  such  a  clinging  little  thing, 
you  know,  and  so  affectionate,"  she  con- 
tinned,  brightening  up  as  she  saw  Harold's 
face  relaxing  into  a  smile. 

He  burst  out  lauoiiino-.  a  You've  got 
quite  the  wrong  bull  by  the  horns,"  he 
said ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  his 
manner  of  speaking  was  not  refined,  but  he 
was  both  impatient  and  amused.  "  I  won't 
tell  Eunice  what  you  think  of  her ;  mean- 
while I'm  going  to  speak  to  her  cousin  for 
a  moment,  if  you'll  excuse  me." 

"0  !"  said  Xorah,  somewhat  relieved 
at  finding   she   had  not  offended  him   by 
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abusing  that  "hideous  little  Hepburn,"  as 
she  afterwards  called  her,  in  speaking  to 
Lesbia.  "  0,  do  you  mean  the  young  per- 
son in  the  cotton  gown  ?" 

"  Just  so,"  said  Harold ;  "  the  young 
person  in  the  cotton  gown.  She  has  just 
come  from  Lady  Mildmay's,  and  can  tell 
me  whether  we  shall  see  my  grandmother 
to-night."  He  could  afford  to  be  good- 
natured,  for  he  was  edging  further  away 
from  her  with  everv  word,  and  in  a  minute 
more  he  should  hear  the  voice  he  was  so 
longing  for. 

Norah  felt  indistinctly  that  there  was 
a  mistake  somewhere,  and  that  she  had 
made  it  ;  but  she  did  not  attempt  to  de- 
tain Harold,  for  she  felt  explanations  might 
be  dangerous.  Of  course  she  turned  her 
back  on  Grace  (much  to  Harold's  satisfac- 
tion), and  sauntered  off  to  join  her  sister, 
who  was  going  into  raptures  over  the  sun- 
set with  Captain  Somers,  vice  Harold  re- 
tired;   and  was  pursuing  for   that  officer's 
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satisfaction  her  description  of  the   '•inter- 
rupted" pantomime. 

As  Harold  came  near  Grace,  she  looked 
at  him  so  unconsciously,  so  frankly,  so 
naturally,  that  his  heart  sank  within  him. 
If  she  would  only  have  blushed!  But  she 
did  not  dream  of  blushing.  "  You  are  just 
the  person  I  wanted,*'  she  said.  "  Lady 
Mildmay  sends  her  love,  and  says,  if  you 
are  disposed  to  come  down  and  fetch  her, 
the  evening  is  so  fine  that  she  will  walk 
up,  and  the  sedan  can  be  sent  for  her  at 


eleven. 


"  I  will  go  down  directly." 

"  Xo,  not  quite  directly.  Sir  George 
is  coining;  and  Lady  Mildmay  thought  he 
would  like  an  hour's  chat  with  her.  She 
said  he  would  not  be  disposed  to  come  up 
to-night." 

"  Ah,  I  suppose  not !  Poor  Uncle 
George !  I  am  glad  he  is  coming  down,  for 
he  looked  utterly  lonely  and  melancholy  in 
that  big   London  house.     And   yet   Aunt 
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Lavinia  was  not  much  of  a  companion." 
For  it  must  be  known  (although  we  have 
characterised  the  last  three  years  as  un- 
eventful), that  poor  Lavinia  had  quietly 
shuffled  off  the  mortal  coil  about  eighteen 
months  previously,  without  any  one,  except 
her  good  simple  husband,  troubling  them- 
selves very  specially  about  the  matter. 

"  He  was  very  fond  of  her,"  said  Grace. 

"  Yes.  But  Uncle  George  would  be 
fond  of  any  one  who  was  not  absolutely  re- 
pulsive." 

"Harold,"  said  Mrs.  Mildmay,  "do  go 
and  look  after  Miss  Hepburn.  She  has 
been  shamefully  neglected,  and  looks  quite 
dull.  It  is  such  a  pity  she  doesn't  like 
croquet. — Come,  Grace;  I  must  see  if  tea 
is  ready;  and  you  ought  to  change  your 
dress.  But  give  a  glance  at  my  arrange- 
ments en  passant,  and  tell  me  if  you  ap- 
prove." 

Harold  moved  away  at  once.  He  could 
not  bear  any  one  to  be  near  him  when  he 
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was  talking  to  Grace.  He  felt  baffled 
and  angry,  resentful  towards  his  mother, 
and  anything  but  amiably  disposed  to  Eu- 
nice. Worse  still,  he  was  o-ettin£;  to  hate 
every  one  who  spoke  to  Grace,  and  almost 
to  hate  Grace  herself  at  times  for  her  gay 
easy  manner  towards  others.  She  was  so 
completely  at  everybody's  disposition,  so 
cheerful  and  full  of  alacrity,  that  she  now 
moved  away  with  Mrs.  Mildmay,  just  as 
pleased  to  look  at  the  "  croquet-tea,"  and 
the  cups  and  saucers,  and  flowers,  and  tea- 
cakes,  as  she  had  been  to  talk  to  Harold 
about  his  grandmother.  Besides,  it  was 
really  time  for  her  to  change  her  dress,  and 
make  herself  presentable  for  the  evening. 

Terrified  lest  the  noisy  Bishops  should 
pounce  upon  him,  Harold  obeyed  his  mo- 
ther and  went  straight  across  to  Eunice. 
His  father,  looking  at  him  from  an  upper 
window,  gave  a  pious  sigh  of  relief  at 
seeing  Harold  recalled  to  a  sense  of  duty. 
"Couldn't  do  it   myself;    women  of  that 
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kind  are  little  better  than  pounded  glass 
and  poison  to  me.  But  quite  the  correct 
thing  for  Harold.  Lots  of  money,  and  next 
to  no  mother-in-law.  What  can  a  young 
man  wish  for  more  ?  Why,  even  if  George 
should  marry  again  (and  he's  fool  enough 
to  do  it),  the  lucky  fellow  would  still  be 
provided  for."  Thus,  with  a  paternal  smile 
benevolently  illuminating  his  countenance, 
Mr.  Mildmay  observed  his  son  from  his 
watch-tower,  and  was  content.  "I'll  go 
down,"  he  said  to  himself,  subsiding  luxu- 
riously into  a  couch,  as  though  the  whole 
duty  of  a  man  and  a  father  were  now 
accomplished:  "  I'll  go  down  after  they 
have  done  eating.  Don't  like  these  heavy 
teas  myself.  But  I  must  be  in  the  draw- 
ing-room to  receive  my  lady." 

Harold  seated  himself  gloomily  enough 
by  Eunice.  "  I  am  afraid  you  find  it  very 
dull,  Miss  Hepburn,"  he  said;  "  and  it's  be- 
ginning to  get  damp." 

"  0    no,    not   at    all ;    that  is,   I    mean 
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to  say  yes;  but  I  don't  mind."  Eunice 
was  terribly  frightened  of  Harold ;  be 
was  so  polite  and  so  gloomy,  and  so  well 
dressed,  and  wore  such  stiff  collars ;  she 
wished  he  would  go  away.  The  only 
person  she  would  have  cared  to  speak  to 
was  Grace,  and  Grace  had  gone;  and,  be- 
sides, had  not  her  Esclras  specially  cau- 
tioned her  against  the  dangerous  cousin? 
Still  Grace  was  nearer  to  her  than  any  one 
else.  If  she,  Eunice,  were  shy  and  awk- 
ward, Grace  wore  a  cotton  dress;  if  Eunice 
was  neither  elegant  nor  fashionable,  Grace 
was  poor ;  if  the  young  men  and  the  girls 
paid  her  but  little  attention,  they  turned 
their  backs  upon  the  governess.  Eunice 
never  dreamt  her  money  was  an  advantage ; 
she  simply  thought  that  she  and  her  cousin 
were  in  some  sort  of  way  companions  in 
misfortune.  She  had  not  the  wit,  or  the 
wisdom,  or  the  perception,  to  see  that  Grace 
in  her  cottons  was  a  queenly  creature ; 
whilst  fashion  and  costliness  did  naught  for 
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the  supercilious  young  ladies  who  despised 
the  governess  in  their  hearts,  though  they 
dared  not  be  very  openly  insolent  to  a 
"  young  person,"  through  whose  arm  Mrs. 
Mildmay  had  but  even  now  passed  her 
own  with  familiar  kindness.  Eunice  had 
seen  that  Lesbia  and  Norah  had  elevated 
their  noses,  and  had  turned  their  backs ;  but 
she  had  failed  to  perceive  that  three  curates 
were  gaping  after  her  retreating  cousin; 
whilst  Captain  Somers  wished  he  had  two 
eye-glasses  instead  of  one ;  and  Harold  was 
ready  to  gnash  his  teeth  with  anger,  jea- 
lousy, and  disappointment. 

But  Eunice,  whilst  pondering  in  her 
mind  what  she  should  say  to  her  awe- 
inspiring  companion,  stumbled  by  chance 
upon  just  the  very  best  thing  she  could 
have  said,  had  she  been  possessed  of  tact 
and  penetration  to  a  degree  undreamt  of 
in  her  philosophy.  She  felt  timid  and  des- 
perate, and  she,  for  once  in  her  life,  forgot 
to  be  self-conscious,  and  became  natural. 
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u  0,  Mr.  Mildmay,"  she  said,  "  I'm  not 
cold,  and  I  don't  mind  the  damp ;  but  I  do 
feel  so  very  uncomfortable.  If  I  could  only 
get  to  my  cousin  Grace ;  she  is  always 
kind  to  me." 

"  I  will  take  you  to  her.  She  has  just 
gone  into  the  house  with  my  mother." 

"  0,  thank  you;  you  are  so  very  kind!" 

"  I'm  afraid  I've  not  been  very  polite," 
said  Harold  half  remorsefully ;  "  but  you 
see  they  are  so  very  strict  about  croquet 
now,  and  it  is  disagreeable  being  shouted 
after  as  absent  without  leave  every  mo- 
ment." 

"0,  of  course,"  said  Eunice,  quite  over- 
come by  Harold's  excuses  and  civility.  "Let 
us  go  in.  There  is  Grace.  0,  Mr.  Mildmay, 
is  she  not  beautiful?" 

Fortunately  Harold  was  not  called  upon 
to  reply,  for  his  companion  slipped  awav 
from  under  his  arm  and  joined  her  cousin, 
just  as  Grace  was  in  the  act  of  putting  a 
large  lily-crowned  vase  upon  the  table. 
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When  Harold  went,  an  hour  later,  to 
Brook-end,  he  found  Lady  Mildmay  and  Sir 
George  standing  on  the  terrace.  Sir  George 
had  not  been  at  Brooksicle  since  his  wife's 
death,  and  he  was  a  trifle  serious,  but  yet 
hearty  in  his  manner,  as  he  shook  hands 
with  Harold,  his  nephew  and  heir — not  son 
and  heir ;  there  lay  the  pang.  Sir  George 
had  always  been  fond,  in  some  sense  it 
might  almost  be  said  proud,  of  Harold  ;  but 
yet  there  was  a  sting  in  the  thought,  "  my 
heir,  but  not  my  son."  As  for  Harold,  he 
had  never  contemplated  himself  from  that 
point  of  view.  As  long  as  his  aunt  was 
alive,  the  prospect  of  a  family  seemed  by 
general  consent  never  to  have  been  defini- 
tively abandoned ;  now  that  she  was  dead, 
it  made  little  difference  ;  and  had  Harold 
ever  thought  on  the  matter  at  all,  he  would 
probably  have  told  himself — as  we  have 
seen  that  his  father  already  had  done — 
that  his  uncle  would  marry  again.  He  had 
passed  some  days  in  town  with  Sir  George 
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on  his  homeward  journey,  and  had  seen 
how  dull  and  dispirited  the  worthy  baronet 
had  seemed  without  his  limp  and  faded 
spouse ;  and  yet  he  told  Harold  it  was  bet- 
ter than  the  old  place  at  home, — he  felt 
still  more  lonely  there  ;  and  besides,  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  come  to  town 
at  this  time  of  the  year — Lavinia  always 
liked  it. 

To  Lady  Mildmay  her  son  had  written 
in  the  early  days  of  his  grief,  asking  her  to 
come  back  once  and  for  ever  to  her  old 
home  again.  "  For  you  are  the  only  Lady 
Mildmay  I  am  ever  likely  to  see  again," 
he  wrote,  somewhat  piteously.  But  Lady 
Mildmay  had  declined ;  saying  that  she 
was  too  old  now  to  seek  change,  and  that 
Brook-end  must  for  the  remainder  of  her 
life  be  "home." 

And  now,  after  wishing  Sir  George 
good-night,  Lady  Mildmay  and  Harold  were 
walking  towards  Brooksicle  House.  The 
air  was   soft   and   still ;   and  they  lingered 
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somewhat,  enjoying  that  inxepressible  calm 
and  repose  which  falls  on  the  spirit  in  the 
twilight  hush  of  a  Ions;  midsummer -day, 
— like  "  tired  eyelids  upon  tired  eyes." 

Harold  was  thinking  of  Grace  ;  and  thus 
he  was  scarcely  startled  when  Lady  Mild- 
may  said,  "  Is  Miss  Hepburn  with  you  to- 
night?" 

"  Yes  ;  she  brought  me  a  message  from 


ou.     I  thought 


o 


"  I  did  not  mean  Grace,  but  Eunice." 
His  heart  gave  a  great  bound.  His 
grandmother — the  dignified,  grand  old  lady, 
whose  judgment  and  opinion  they  all  so 
much  respected' — called  his  love  "  Grace !" 
And  how  beautiful  the  name  sounded  from 
those  lips !  He  almost  feared  lest  the  with- 
ered, delicate  old  hand  on  his  arm  should 
have  felt  the  great  heart-throbs  that  passed 
through  him  like  an  electric  shock,  and  that 
Lady  Mildmay,  with  her  sharp-sightedness, 
might  already  have  divined  his  secret.  But 
his  voice  was  quite  steady  as  he  answered, 
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"  I  beg  your  pardon !     Yes,  Miss  Hepburn  is 
there ;  I  left  her  with  her  cousin." 

"  Her  cousin?" 

"  Yes ;  Grace  is  her  cousin." 

"But  how  different  they  are !" 

Harold  could  have  kissed  her. 

"  I  mean,"  said  the  old  lady  a  little 
wistfully,  "  how  different  their  positions 
are!  But  Eunice  is  a  very  amiable  girl; 
and  Grace  has  too  much  spirit  to  care 
about  money  differences." 

But  the   young  man,  intoxicated  with 
his  own  thoughts,  with  the    sweetness  of 
his  dreams — who  knows? — by  the  luscious 
perfume-laden  air,  made  no  reply. 

He  heard  his  grandmother  babbling  of 
money  and  position  and  amiability ;  and  to 
himself  he  only  kept  repeating,  "  She  is 
beautiful,  and  I  love  her.  I  must  win  her 
and  wear  her.  How  grand  and  glorious 
and  sweet  and  lovable  she  is!  how  rosy 
she  looked  in  the  hay  !  and  how  poor  and 
mean  and  coarse  and  vulgar  all  other  wo- 
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men  are,  compared  with  her  !  I  shall  see 
her  again  in  a  few  minutes.  She  will  be  in 
white,  and  she  will  come  and  speak  to  my 
grandmother,  and  I  shall  hear  her  voice — " 

"  Harold,  you  are  taking  me  down  the 
steps!  What  are  you  thinking  of?  Cer- 
tainly not  of  my  poor  rheumatic  leg." 

Harold  laughed  and  begged  pardon ;  and 
then,  in  a  few  minutes  more,  his  dream 
was  realised,  and  some  one  in  white,  with  a 
few  blush  roses  in  her  rich  dark  hair,  was 
talking  to  Lady  Mildmay  (who  still  kept 
hold  of  her  grandson's  arm),  and  silvery 
laughter  was  sounding  in  his  ears,  and  for 
the  moment  he  felt  happy. 

Soon  afterwards  he  found  out  Eunice, 
and  with  artful  skill  drew  her  into  talk  of 
her  cousin. 

Mr.  Mildmay,  with  a  glistening  satisfac- 
tion in  his  blue  eyes,  brought  a  chair  close  to 
Lady  Mildmay,  and  looking  across  to  where 
the  two  young  people  sat,  said,  smiling, 
uEh  bien,  miladi,  comment  cela  va-t-il?" 
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His  mother  saw  he  was  pleased,  and  she 
tried  to  look  so.  But  following  the  direc- 
tion of  her  son's  eyes,  she  said  just  a  little 
sadly,  "  I  know  she  is  rich,  and  I  hope  she 
is  amiable;  but  surely  she  is  tant soit  j)eu — " 

"Laide?" 

"  Well,  plain !    Too  plain  for  Harold." 

Mr.  Mildmay  laughed. 

"EHe  ne  peche  pas  par  la  beauts,"  he 
said;  "  but  one  cannot  have  everything. 
Harold  can  admire  the  beaux  yeux  de  sa 
cassette  during  a  long  life-time,  whereas 
he  would  soon  get  tired  of  the  pastime  if 
it  were  confined  to  the  contemplation  of  a 
pair  of  human  eyes,  even  though  they  were 
as  lovely  as — as — "  but  just  as  he  was 
looking  about  for  a  simile,  Grace  passed — 
u  as  our  handsome  governess's,"  he  said,  and 
smiled  on  her  quite  affably  as  he  spoke. 

Lady  Mildmay  sighed. 

"  Yes,  Grace  is  very  beautiful.  I  won- 
der — "  but  her  eyes  fell  on  Harold  and 
Eunice  again,  and  she  paused.     After  all, 
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it  was  of  no  consequence.  She  loved  Har- 
old perhaps  all  the  more  for  that  in  her 
secret  heart  she  did  not  love  his  father  as 
she  could  have  wished  it  had  been  possible 
for  her  to  love  him;  but  she  did  not  like 
the  idea  of  his  being  mercenary,  and  Eunice 
was  —  no,  certainly  was  not  the  wife  she 
would  have  chosen  for  her  grandson. 

Whilst  Yirginie  was  undressing  her  that 
night  the  following  little  dialogue  passed 
between  the  two  women. 

"You  will  leave  to-morrow.  Let  me 
know  all  you  discover.  Sir  George  is  here, 
and  that  will  make  me  feel  your  going 
away  less.  But,  0  Yirginie,  bring  me 
news  of  him  ;  I  must  have  news !" 

"  Be  tranquil,  miladi ;  I  will  do  my 
possible.  Meanwhile  take  your  eau  sucree, 
and  endeavour  to  sleep." 

A  pause,  after  which  Lady  Mildmay 
said,  a  little  doubtfully, 

"  Do  you  think,  my  good  Yirginie,  that 
Monsieur  Harold  resembles  his  father?" 
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"  But  if  lie  resembles  to  him !  They 
are  as  two  fruits  on  one  stem ;  they  resem- 
ble each  other  strikingly." 

"  I  meant  morally,  Virginie." 

"  Ah,  madame  must  not  ask  me  if  it 
comes  to  a  question  of  morals:  we  know 
so  little  of  morality,  we  others." 

Lady  Mildmay  smiled. 

"  You  are  wise,  Virginie,"  she  said.  "  I 
have  my  answer;  one  must  not  ask  too 
many  questions." 

"  Miladi  has  reason." 

"Well,  my  faithful  friend,  be  wise  as 
the  serpent,  and,  if  possible,  also  harmless 
as  the  dove." 

"  Reassure  yourself,  madame,  and  good- 
night," said  Virginie  graciously. 

But  when  the  faithful  abigail  got  into 
her  own  room,  putting  her  candlestick  down 
upon  the  mantelpiece,  and  looking  at  her- 
self grimly  in  the  glass,  with  a  shrewd 
smile  puckering  the  corners  of  her  eyes  and 
of  her  thin  lips,  she  said  to  herself,  "We 
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need  not  ask  about  the  serpent,  my  friend ; 
we  know  all  about  him ;  but  whoever  the 
dove  may  be,  that  calumny  is  undeserved 
by  Yirginie  Pinson." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

ME.  MILDMAY'S  EYEGLASS. 

must  go  back  a  little  to  that 
memorable  morning  when,  con- 
cealed behind  the  summer- 
house,  Mr.  Mildmay  had  overheard  his 
mother  and  Mcllle.  Yirginie  making  free 
with  his  name.  He  had  gone  to  Brook-end 
for  a  specific  purpose,  and  no  deprecia- 
tory remarks,  either  of  Lady  Mildmay's  or 
of  her  abigail,  should  lead  him  to  forget  the 
object  of  his  visit.  On  the  contrary,  feel- 
ing himself  rather  ill-used,  he  enjoyed  the 
idea  of  following  out  certain  little  plans  of 
his  own  without  any  weak  reference  to  the 
feelings  of  others. 

So,  making  a  slight   detour — it  would 
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not  have  looked  well  to  have  popped  out 
of  ambush  upon  Lady  Mildmay's  medita- 
tions— he  had  smoothed  his  face  into  the 
most  affable  smile  he  could  improvise,  and 
had  come  just  as  naturally  upon  his  mother 
as  though  he  had  not  been  listening  to  her 
for  the  last  half-hour. 

Meantime  Harold  and  Grace  were  in 
the  hayfield. 

Lady  Milclmay  immediately  divined  that 
her  son  paid  her  this  amiable  visit  "  with  a 
purpose."  She  quite  understood  that  filial 
affection  would  not  be  a  sufficiently  strong 
motive -power  to  draw  him  from  the  classic 
calm  and  repose  with  which  he  loved  to 
shroud  his  daily  life  into  the  heat  and  glare 
of  a  midsummer  noon-day  sun.  She  was 
not  wrong.  But  if  filial  affection  was  not 
the  spring  of  his  actions,  paternal  solicitude 
(or  what  stood  for  that  sentiment  in  Mr. 
Mildmay's  moral  dictionary)  was.  He  be- 
gan to  think  Harold  a  bore,  and  to  see  that 
he  would  continue  to  become  more   of  a 
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bore  daily  and  hourly  unless  some  means 
were  devised  to  save  his  parent  from  the 
infliction. 

Harold  was  not  likely  to  a  be  sent  to  lie 
abroad  for  the  good  of  his  country"  for  the 
next   fifty  years — at  least  not  in  the  pri- 
mary and  ambassadorial  sense.     That  as  an 
attache  he  did  so  lie  (though  whether  "  for 
the   good  of  his   country "    Mr.    Mildmay 
thought  might  be  an   open   question;  but 
that  was  only  a  detail),  and  might  so   con- 
tinue   to    lie    (sometimes    "  abroad,"    and 
sometimes  at  home)  for  an  unlimited  period 
of  years,   his  father  never   for    an   instant 
doubted;  but  he  had  become  aware  of  the 
fact  that  such  lyings  were  somewhat  costly, 
or  would  have  been,  had  he  made  his  son 
an  adequate  allowance ;  or  might  become  so, 
should  circumstances  seem  to  force  a  more 
liberal    sum    out    of  the   paternal   coffers. 
But  this  was  by  no  means  a  part  of  Mr. 
Mildmay' s  programme.      He  had  no  idea  of 
his  son  spending  that  which  he  had  earned. 
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"  Earned  by  the  sweat  of  my  brow,  sir," 
he  said,  with  some  slight  poetical  license,  to 
Harold  on  an  occasion  when  the  youth  had 
begged  for  a  small  addition  to  his  quarterly 
allowance. 

Harold  had  then  looked  at  his  father's 
brow,  and  had  mentally  decided  that  no 
traces  of  that  laborious  moisture  were  now 
to  be  perceived ;  but  he  had  also  recognised 
the  fact,  that  he  must  have  no  great  expec- 
tations on  the  subject  of  paternal  liberality, 
and  that  somehow  the  "  sweat "  of  his 
father's  "  brow "  had  been  rather  detri- 
mental   than    otherwise    to    the    secretion 

in  his  bosom  of  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness. 

Mr.  Milclmay  had  well  envisage'd  the 
situation.  Here  was  his  son  at  home  again, 
and  likely  to  remain  at  home  for  some 
time. 

u  Of  course  he  is  in  debt,"  said  his 
father ;  "  it's  the  natural  state  of  all  young 
men.     Besides,   look  at  his   clothes  —  the 
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money  couldn't  do  it.  However,  that's  his 
affair,  not  mine.  I'm  not  quite  such  a  fool. 
That  stupid  Lavinia  turned  spiteful  at  last, 
and  died.  If  she  hadn't  been  so  perverse, 
we  should  have  been  sure  of  Harold's  heir- 
ship. George  '11  marry  again.  A  young 
woman,  of  course.  There'll  be  a  large 
family ;  say  ten  boys  at  the  very  least. 
Things  always  go  in  that  way.  Then 
people  will  begin  to  pity  Mr.  Harold  ; 
think  him  a  victim  to  circumstances,  tell 
him  so  ;  expect  me  to  do  something  hand- 
some for  him.  Something  handsome!  I 
wonder  who  ever  did  anything  handsome 
for  me?  But  never  mind  ;  I  can  take  care 
of  myself.  Harold  must  marry ;  and  he 
shall  marry  as  I  choose.  None  of  your 
beggarly  parson's  daughters,  nor  one  of 
your  noisy  Norahs  or  lisping  Lesbias,  but 
a  woman  who  will  bring  him  money,  and 
keep  it.  He  shall  marry  the  sickly  woman 
in  drab.  We  must  be  civil  to  them.  The 
father  is  an  ignorant  pig-headed  miser ;   the 
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mother  (fortunately  for  Harold)  is  less  than 
nothing  at  all;  the  connection  is  good — 
family  respectable ;  they  will  all  three  jump 
at  him,  and — Harold  is  provided  for." 

Of  course  the  thing  must  be  done  gra- 
dually and  decently ;  but  there  must  be  no 
delay.  So,  without  any  beating  about  the 
bush,  Mr.  Mildmay  proceeded  to  communi- 
cate his  plans  to  Lady  Mildmay,  and  to  re- 
quest her  cooperation. 

She  knew  him  far  too  well  to  oppose  his 
views  violently ;  but  in  her  heart  she  felt 
disgusted  at  the  only  too-transparent  self- 
ishness which  was  the  mainspring  of  Mr. 
Mildmay 's  projects,  and  in  spite  of  her 
better  judgment  she  entered  a  faint  protest 
against  them. 

"  Certainly,  if  you  wish  it,  I  will  ask 
the  Hepburns  to  dinner,"  she  said;  "but  do 
you  think  Harold  could  ever  be  persuaded 
into  liking  that  plain,  scared,  timid,  awk- 
ward girl?" 

"  Young  men  are  like   children ;  flatter 
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them,  and  they  will  like  anything.  Of  course 
he'll  like  her  ;  he  must." 

"  Well,  I  will  do  as  you  wish.  But  still, 
a  mercenary  marriage  is  a  terrible  thing  for 
so  young  a  man  as  Harold." 

"  All  young  men  are  mercenary  nowa- 
days; and  Harold  don't  like  his  porridge 
without  salt  better  than  any  other  man." 

"  Of  course  you  know  best,"  said  Lady 
Mildmay  doubtfully;  "but  if  I  know  Har- 
old, his  eye  could  never  get  accustomed  to 
such  an  ensemble  as  that  of  Eunice  Hep- 
burn." 

"  Eye  !"  replied  Mr.  Mildmay  indig- 
nantly. "Why,  look  at  my  eye!"  (Lady 
Mildmay  did  nothing  of  the  kind. )  "  Every- 
thing inharmonious  is  agonising  to  me ;  and 
yet  I  am  willing  to  sacrifice  personal  feel- 
ings and  get  over  her  appearance,  for 
Harold's  sake." 

"  I'm  sure  it's  very  good  of  you,"  replied 
Lady  Mildmay,  ever  so  little  sarcastically. 

"  Of  course   one  must  make  sacrifices, 
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and  that  sort  of  thing.  I  don't  say  myself 
but  what  I  wish  she'd  got  her  cousin's  good 
looks  as  well  as  the  money ;  but  one  can't 
have  everything,  and  that's  neither  here 
nor  there.  Money  covers  a  multitude  of 
sins — " 

"  Charity,  you  mean." 

"  Charity  !  Nothing  of  the  sort;  I 
mean  money,  and  I  say  money.  I  call  a 
spade  a  spade,"  said  the  autocrat,  becoming 
quite  the  sturdy  Saxon  all  of  a  sudden.  He 
was  an  autocrat  in  his  own  family,  and 
he  didn't  like  opposition,  and  wasn't  used 
to  it. 

i 

Lady  Mildmay  preferred  his  usual  man- 
ner to  this. 

"  I  will  do  as  you  wish,"  she  said ;  "  and 
time  and  opportunity  must  do  the  rest." 

And  now  she  was  "  doing  her  best," 
and  was  giving  a  party  to  which  the  Hep- 
burns  were  invited,  and  had  come.  The 
gout  had  departed,  and  left  Mr.  Hepburn  at 
liberty  to  accompany  his  wife  and  daughter 
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to  the  festive  scene.  Poor  timid  little  Mrs. 
Hepburn  had,  with  a  shade  of  triumph  in 
her  manner,  told  her  tyrant  lord  of  Har- 
old's attention  to  their  daughter ;  to  which 
he  had  replied  that  he  would  never  believe 
in  such  somethingecl  luck,  unless  he  saw  it 
with  his  own  eyes.  He  knew  Harold  was 
his  uncle's  heir ;  and  he  did  not  consider 
that  he  would  be  paying  too  dear  for  his 
whistle,  if  his  investment  resulted  in  the 
harmonious  unison  of  Harold  and  Eunice. 
Of  course  the  young  man  must  be  made  to 
feel  the  inferiority  of  his  present  position, 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  The  baronetcy  in 
spe  must  be  ignored ;  it  would  give  the 
whole  affair  a  greater  appearance  of  mag- 
nanimity and  disinterestedness.  But  in  the 
mean  time  Mr.  Hepburn  announced  his  in- 
tention of  going,  and  seeing,  whoever  "con- 
quered." So  there  he  now  was,  looking 
very  much  out  of  his  element,  but  observ- 
ing Harold  and  Eunice  with  cunning  eyes. 
Sir  George  was  leaning  against  the  door- 
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way,  his  eyes  fixed  on  Grace,  who,  regard- 
less of  her  uncle's  glare,  had  stopped  en  pas- 
sant to  speak  a  word  to  her  cousin.  The 
word  became  a  sentence,  and  the  sentence 
brought  forth  an  answer;  and  then  Grace 
sat  down  by  her  two  friends,  instead  of 
passing  on  as  she  had  at  first  intended. 
They  were  very  merry.  Suddenly  Eunice 
looked  up,  and  caught  her  father's  malig- 
nant eyes  fixed  upon  the  happy  little  trio. 
She  stopped  short  in  the  middle  of  a  sen- 
tence, blushed,  became  confused,  and  then 
finished  it  incoherently. 

Grace,  following  the  direction  of  her 
cousin's  eyes,  understood  the  whole  thing 
at  once.  She  rose  to  go,  but  Eunice  had 
already  taken  flight.  "  Poor  little  thing !" 
she  said,  dropping  into  her  seat  again  ;  "I 
am  afraid  I  have  got  her  into  trouble.  Did 
you  ever  see  such  an  evil  eye  as  Mr.  Hep- 
burn fixed  upon  me  ?  I  ought  not  to  have 
stopped  to  speak  to  my  cousin  without  ascer- 
taining first  that  he  was  out  of  the  way." 
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"  He  is  a  perfect  brute,"  said  Harold 
warmly. 

"  No ;  only  a  sort  of  Caledonian  bore," 
answered  Grace,  who  had  been  reading  Ata- 
lanta. 

But  her  little  joke  was  lost  upon  Har- 
old, who  only  said,  "  I'd  overlook  his  being 
Scotch  and  a  bore,  but  I  can't  forgive  his 
conduct  to  you." 

"  Can't  you?"  said  Grace.  "Well,  do 
you  know  I  can't  even  feel  vexed  at  it.  I 
detested  all  I  ever  heard  of  him  so  thor- 
oughly, that  it's  been  an  immense  relief 
to  me  not  to  have  to  play  the  hypocrite 
and  be  friendly  where  my  feelings  were 
just  the  contrary." 

"  Friendly  !  How  could  you  be  friendly 
to  such  a  man?" 

u  He's  a  little  more  than  kith,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  and  less  than  kind,"  said  Harold, 
finishing  the  quotation. 

Grace's  face  flushed,  and  her  eyes  grew 
very  bright.       "What  he  is  or  has  been 
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to  me,"  she  said,  "is  of  very  little  conse- 
quence; but  for  all  the  wrong  he  did  my 
father  I  can  never  forgive  him,  never !" 

Harold  looked  at  her.  The  glow  in  her 
face,  the  light  in  her  eyes,  the  tone  of  her 
voice  surprised  him.  "  This  is  how  she  can 
love,"  he  said  to  himself;  "will  she  ever 
kindle  into  wrath  on  my  account  like  this?" 
But  aloud  he  only  said,  "  Do  not  let  us 
refer  to  these  things ;  they  pain  and  agitate 

you." 

Meanwhile  Eunice  had  crept  to  her  fa- 
ther. He  saw  the  animated  conversation 
between  Grace  and  Harold,  and  divining 
danger,  said  brutally  to  his  daughter,  "What 
do  you  come  here  for?  Go  back  to  your 
dear  friend  Miss  Grace,  and  superintend 
her  flirtation  with  that  young  fool  of  a 
Mildmay.  They're  both  making  a  laugh- 
ing-stock of  you  now,  I'll  be  bound."  She 
crept  trembling  away;  all  her  former  hap- 
piness dashed ;  feeling  awkward,  lonely, 
and  humiliated. 
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Sir  George,  with  his  eyes  still  fixed 
upon  Grace,  had  not  moved  from  the  door- 
way. Lady  Mildmay  came  up  to  him; 
"  George,"  she  said,  "  you  will  be  quite 
tired  of  standing.  Are  you  criticising  our 
rustic  beauties?" 

"Not  criticisino- — admiring." 

"  Who  bears  off  the  palm  ?" 

Sir  George  looked  at  his  brother.  "  I 
should  say  Sibyl,"  he  said,  "if  it  were  fair 
to  speak  of  one's  own  family ;  but — " 

"  But  Sibyl  being  out  of  the  question?" 
said  Mr.  Mildmay  with  a  sneer. 

"  I  think  Miss  Hepburn  the  most  beau- 
tiful lady  present." 

Mr.  Mildmay  looked  at  him  sharply. 
Could  George  be  growing  mercenary? 
How  could  he  call  Miss  Hepburn  handsome  ? 
It  was  an  impertinence.  But,  of  course, 
the  girl  would  never  hesitate  between  Sir 
George  and  his  nephew.  She  would  take 
the  younger  man.  Still  the  other  was  a 
baronet;   and  Mr.   Mildmay  reflected  that 
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Miss  Hepburn  might  be  one  of  those  prac- 
tical young  ladies  who  prefer  one  domestic 
fowl  at  the  barn-door  to  any  amount  of 
grouse  on  the  moors.  Still  he  had  only 
just  seen  Harold  making  himself  eminently 
agreeable  to  Eunice.  Mr.  Mildmay  coughed; 
then,  seeing  Mr.  Hepburn  standing  close  by, 
thought  he  understood  his  brother's  little 
game,  and  said  in  a  flattering  manner,  "  It 
is  Miss  Hepburn's  manner  and  expression 
that  are  so  eminently  attractive.  For  my 
part  I  should  call  her  interesting,  rather 
than  beautiful." 

"She  is  beautiful,"  said  Sir  George  dog- 
gedly. 

"Bless  my  soul!"  thought  Mr.  Hep- 
burn, "  here's  Eunice  turning  out  a  sort  of 
Helen  of  Whatshername ;  uncle  and  nephew 
both  fighting  for  her." 

Mr.  Mildmay,  exasperated  at  what  he 
stigmatised  as  Sir  George's  indecent  ad- 
vances, said  with  an  air  of  quiet  sarcasm, 
"  I  waive  my  claims  to  be  considered  any- 
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thing  of  a  judge;   but  I  must  say  her  cou- 
sin beats  her  all  to  fits." 

"A  very  unhealthy-looking  young  wo- 
man," replied  Sir  George  curtly. 

"  Unhealthy  !  The  goddess  Hygeia  her- 
self would  look  invalidish  beside  her." 

"Hush!"  said  Lady  Mildmay,  moving 
further  from  Mr.  Hepburn.  "  George  is 
speaking  of  Grace,  Henry." 

"  Of  course  I  was.  Who  did  you  think 
I  was  speaking  of?" 

"  0 !"  said  Mr.  Mildmay,  smiling.  "  Of 
Grace!  That's  quite  another  thing.  Very 
harmless.  Yes,  George  is  right.  But  then, 
you  know,  her  face  is  her  fortune,  &c." 

"Who  cares  about  her  fortune?" 

"  I  don't,  my  dear  fellow;  nor  I  suppose 
do  you." 

"  No,  I  don't,"  said  the  baronet  an- 
grily. 

"  Then  you  don't  care  about  her  face ; 
that's  logic,"  said  Mr.  Mildmay  provok- 
ingly. 
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"  Don't  begin  to  trouble  yourself  at  this 
time  of  day  about  what  I  care  for,"  said  the 
irascible  baronet.  He  couldn't  imagine  why 
he  felt  in  such  a  rage ;  but  Henry  always 
had  the  gift  of  annoying  him. 

"  What  the  deuce  are  you  putting  your- 
self in  such  an  apoplectic  fury  about !"  said 
Mr.  Mildmay  amiably.  "  You're  quite  pur- 
ple with  rage,  my  dear  fellow.  I  think  I'd 
better  go.  There's  old  Pigot.  I'll  go  and 
have  a  chat  with  him,  and  hear  if  he's  let 
the  rectory  for  the  hunting  season." 

Mr.  Pigot,  bland  as  the  bishop  he  was 
not  (but  ought  to  have  been),  was  smiling 
benignantly  on  Lady  Mildmay's  little  party. 
He  was  in  preeminent  good- humour,  for 
reasons  best  known  to  himself,  and  he 
looked  so  provokingly  self-satisfied,  that 
Mr.  Mildmay  at  once  determined  to  "take 
it  out  of  him." 

"  Good- evening,  Mr.  Eector.  How  is 
the  world  wagging  with  you,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  ask  such  mundane  questions  ?" 
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Mr.  Pigot  replied  that  the  world  wagged 
eminently  well  with  him,  and  that  he  was 
much  obliged  for  Mr.  Mildmay's  inquiries. 

"  Going  to  the  South  this  year?" 

"  Yes.  We  start  for  Nice  in  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks." 

"Let  the  rectory?"  asked  Mr.  Mild- 
may. 

Yes;  Mr.  Pigot  had  let  the  rectory,  or 
as  good  as  let  it,  for  the  hunting  season. 

"  To  the  same  people  as  last  time  ?" 

No ;  but  really  Mr.  Pigot  didn't  quite 
know  the  name.  His  agent  in  town  had 
to  make  the  arrangements,  but  when  they 
were  concluded  he  should  doubtless  know. 

"  That  young  Jones  was  a  most  disre- 
putable snob,"  said  Mr.  Mildmay;  "he  had 
three  attacks  of  delirium  tremens  whilst  he 
was  down,  and  the  rectory  was  filled  with 
all  the  refuse  of  the  turf.  The  village  was 
unsafe.  I  never  allowed  my  family  to  go 
outside  the  gates  as  long  as  he  and  his 
friends  were  here." 
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Mr.  Pigot  looked  uncomfortable,  and 
mumbled  something  about  there  being  no 
cause  for  apprehension,  since  his  present 
tenant  would  not  be  of  that  sort;  married 
man,  family,  and  so  on. 

"  So  much  the  better.  But  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  such  lettings  are  legal,"  said  Mr. 
Mildmay.  "  The  last  man  might  have  been 
indicted  for  a  nuisance,  you  know." 

Mr.  Pigot  turned  red.  "  All  my  friends 
in  the  neighbouring  county  do  it,"  he  said; 
"  my  cousin,  Mr.  Althorpe,  has  let  his  rec- 
tory for  years  during  the  hunting  season; 
the  bishop  never  interferes." 

"  You  won't  be  able  to  let  your  palace, 
you  know,  when  you're  bishop  ;  at  least, 
not  to  hunting  men,"  said  Mr.  Mildmay, 
smiling  blandly  as  he  gave  this  double 
thrust. 

"I  hope,  if  ever  that  time  arrives,  I 
shall  not  be  found  wanting  in  episcopal 
dignity,"  said  Mr.  Pigot,  with  some  re- 
serve. 
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The  conversation  was  certainly  not  agree- 
able; at  least,  to  the  Rector. 

"Well,  you'll  have  had  time  to  study 
your  part,"  retorted  Mr.  Mildmay;  "but  I 
still  think  the  occupation  of  the  houses  of 
the  clergy  by  horsey  and  doggy  laymen 
a  profane  innovation.  Ah,  there  is  Mrs. 
Hawthorn  nodding  to  me;  I  must  go;"  and 
off  he  went,  not  because  Mrs.  Hawthorn 
was  nodding  to  him  (for  she  trembled  at 
his  very  approach,  and  became  helpless  if 
he  ever  spoke  to  her),  but  because  he  had 
said  all  he  wanted  to  say,  and  preferred 
looking  about  for  other  game. 

u  One  must  have  some  sort  of  equiva- 
lent," he  said,  "  for  being  dragged  to  things 
of  this  kind;"  and  his  'equivalent'  con- 
sisted in  avenging  himself  on  his  kind 
wherever  he  had  the  chance. 

Meanwhile  Lady  Mildmay  and  her  son 
George  were  going  the  round  of  the  guests. 
Honoria  was  talking  to  Mr.  Browning  about 
the  pence-club  and   Sally  Whither's  rheu- 
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matiz.  Sibyl,  lovely  as  a  dream,  in  a 
cloudy  maze  of  pink,  was  whirling  round 
the  room  with  a  young  officer,  who  with 
several  of  his  friends  had  been  brought  by 
little  Holsters  from  the  neighbouring  garri- 
son of  C .     Mrs.  Mildmay  was  talking 

to  Eunice ;  and  Harold — where  was  Har- 
old?— and, 

uBy  the  way,"  said  Mr.  Mildmay,  "where 
is  Grace,  —  my  pretty,  graceful  Grace? 
I'll  be  bound  all  the  women  are  jealous  of 
her;  but  they  shall  see  I've  a  soul  above 
prejudice,  and  don't  object  to  governesses 
(when  they're  pretty,  that  is),  and  that  I 
am  an  agreeable  young  man  of  my  age 
still,  though  malicious  tongues  may  call  me 
a  ci-devant.  Qu'importe  ?  On  ne  peut  pas 
etre,  et  avoir  ete.''  With  which  piece  of 
philosophy  Mr.  Mildmay  put  up  his  eye- 
glass, and,  nearly  treading  on  Mrs.  Pigot's 
toes,  looked  straight  past  the  end  of  her 
rather  red  nose  into  the  drawing-room  be- 
yond,  as  though  in   search  of  some  very 
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dear  friend.  To  himself  he  simply  said, 
"Disgusting  person!  "Why  don't,  she  get 
Eachel  to  paint  her  nose?  Poor  Pigot!" 
and  kept  so  persistently  peering  through 
his  glass,  that,  a  minute  afterwards,  meet- 
ing Mrs.  Mildmay,  Mrs.  Pigot  observed 
in  italics,  "  0,  dear  Mrs.  Mildmay,  your 
husband  is  so  anxious  about  you ;  he  passed 
quite  close  to  me,  and  didn't  even  see  me,  he 
was  so  busy  looking  about." 

Mrs.  Mildmay,  to  whom  wisdom  had 
come  with  years,  knew  the  value  of  her  hus- 
band's eye-glass.  She  smiled  affably,  and 
said  with  the  best  possible  manner,  "  0,  he 
will  be  so  sorry  to  have  missed  you ;  but  I 
do  not  think  he  was  looking  for  me.  Shall 
we  sit  down?"  Upon  which  the  two  ladies 
sat  down;  and  Mr.  Mildmay  was  left,  in 
spite  of  the  Hector's  wife,  to  his  own  de- 
vices. 


CHAPTER  X1Y. 

BLAU  1ST  DAS  BLUMLEIN. 

RACE  was  in  London.  She  had 
left  the  Mildmays,  she  told  her- 
self "  for  ever,"  and  she  was  still 
quivering  and  throbbing  with  that  after- 
excitement  which  is  so  much  more  painful 
to  bear  than  the  first  agony-thrusts  or  the 
fresh  storm-bursts  of  passion.  She  was  in 
London — in  Rostock-crescent,  in  the  little 
old  room;  and  even  now  she  had  been  bit- 
terly crying.  The  crying  had,  in  the  main, 
done  her  good;  it  had  eased  and  lightened 
her  heart,  and  made  her  feel  as  though 
her  burden,  though  still  heavy,  were  more 
bearable.    And  yet  she  was  very  miserable, 
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very  unhappy.  Once  again  all  alone  in  the 
world;  all  alone.  Her  late  happy  home 
hers  no  more.  All  the  bright  past  three 
years  wiped  out  of  her  life  for  ever  ;  the 
present,  the  future,  inexpressibly  dark  and 
dreary  by  contrast,  and  she  alone,  quite 
alone  once  more.  Intense  self-pity,  wounded 
pride,  scorn,  indignation,  sorrow,  and  a  gen- 
tle grief  for  one  at  least  of  those  who  had 
turned  her  out  of  her  bright,  innocent, 
happy  paradise,  made  her  poor,  wounded, 
tender  heart  swell  with  nameless  pain. 

This  was  how  it  had  all  come  about. 

The  bright  summer  days  flowing  calmly 
on  had  brought  nearer  that  crisis  which  was 
inevitable,  and  had  at  last  opened  Grace's 
eyes  to  the  truth,  at  which  she  had  indeed 
already  begun  dimly  to  guess,  but  the 
thought  of  which  she  put  away  from  her,  as 
we  are  only  too  apt  to  put  away  thoughts 
which  tell  us  a  change  must  come  to  our 
daily  existence,  when  that  change  cannot, 
by  the  very  nature  of  things,  be  for  the 
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better.  It  is  impossible  that  any  woman 
should  be  brought  in  daily  contact  with 
a  man  who  loves  her  intensely,  and  should 
yet  remain  ignorant  of  the  fact.  Where 
such  a  possibility  exists,  it  argues  a  stu- 
pidity and  an  insensibility  that  are  proofs 
of  such  utter  heart-numbness,  I  will  not  say 
heartlessness,  as  makes  a  woman  entirely  un- 
worthy of  love  at  all.  Thus  Grace,  though 
she  might  only  see  Harold  for  five  or  ten 
minutes  at  a  time  during  days  together,  some- 
times might  scarcely  exchange  a  word  with 
him  (though  not  unfrequently  the  bright 
summer  days,  picnics  and  excursions  which 
were  made,  threw  them  much  together),  be- 
gan to  be  aware  of  a  certain  indefinable 
indefinite  something  in  his  manner  towards 
herself  which,  whilst  it  was  disquieting  — 
because  it  was  disquieting  —  she  tried  to 
put  away  altogether,  to  banish  from  her 
thoughts,  and  to  ignore  even  to  her  own 
secret  inner  consciousness.  But  this  was 
not  altogether  easy.    Indeed  it  was  so  diffi- 
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cult,  that  Grace,  sighing  heavily,  began  to 
say  to  herself,  "  If  things  do  not  alter,  I 
must  go."  Then,  again,  she  clutched  at 
the  hope  that  Harold  himself  might  be 
summoned  away,  and  so  her  home  be  left 
to  her.  It  happened  one  day,  at  a  pic- 
nic, that  she  found  herself  alone  with  him. 
They  were  standing  by  the  water's  edge, 
and  that  old  secret  consciousness  suddenly 
awakening  within,  Grace  plunged  forthwith 
into  conversation,  snatching  with  eagerness 
at  any  subject  that  chance  might  present. 

"  I  never  see  those  little  blue  flowers," 
she  said,  "  without  thinking  of  the  old  Ger- 
man Yolkslied,  with  its  pretty  quaint  words 
and  pleasant  melody." 

"Yes,"  said  Harold;  "'Blau  ist  das 
Blumlein;'  and  these  are  as  blue  as  a  Ger- 
man maiden's  eyes.  Shall  I  pick  you  some? 
Can  you  sing  that  old  song?  I  should  like 
to  hear  it." 

"  I  never  sing." 

"  No  ?     But  now  you  say  so,  I  remem- 
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ber  it  is  true.  I  should  like  to  hear  that 
little  Volkslied  from  you." 

"Another  time,"  said  Grace;  she  want- 
ed to  get  away.  "  Thank  you,  Mr.  Mild- 
may  ;  don't  pick  any  more  flowers  for  me. 
I  must  really  go  back,  for  we  seem  to  have 
missed  the  others,  and  they  will  be  wasting 
all  the  afternoon  looking  for  us."  She  was 
talking  very  fast  now. 

Harold  got  off  his  knees  and  gave  her 
the  bunch  of  forget-me-nots.  As  he  did  so, 
he  looked  at  her  in  such  a  way  that  her 
heart  sank,  whilst  her  colour  rose ;  then, 
vexed  at  having  her  feelings  so  little  under 
control,  at  betraying  by  her  blushes  that  she 
had  noticed  his  manner,  the  crimson  flood 
rushed  up  to  the  roots  of  her  hair,  and  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  As  yet  he  had  said 
nothing.  And  this  made  her  confusion 
increase :  she  told  herself  that  she  was 
silly,  and,  worse  still,  that  her  confusion 
might  even  bring  about  that  which 
she  desired    of  all   things    to  avoid ;    but 
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such  scoldings  did  not  tend  to  restore  her 
calm. 

"  Grace,"  said  Harold,  in  a  strange, 
tender,  trembling  voice :  "  Grace,  have  I 
offended  or  hurt  you?"  He  did  not  call  her 
Miss  Hepburn.  The  world  and  its  conven- 
tionalities were  far  from  him.  Had  he  not 
known  her,  worshipped  her,  as  "  Grace"  for 
months  ?  and  had  not  his  hour  come  now  ? 

Grace,  at  any  rate,  felt  hers  had.  "You 
have  not  offended  or  hurt  me,  Mr.  Mild- 
may,"  she  said,  half-crying  with  mortifica- 
tion and  fear,  and  a  desire  to  rush  away 
and  be  alone ;  "I  am  very  stupid,  and  it 
was  all  my  fault ;  I,  I — " 

u  Perhaps  some  sad  remembrance  con- 
nected with  the  song." 

"  0  no,  not  that,"  said  Grace,  truthful 
even  in  her  distress.  "  But  don't  let  us 
talk  about  it  any  more.  Eunice  wanted  to 
speak  to  me,  and — r 

"  And  so  do  I,"  said  Harold.  "  Grace,  I 
love  you !   Do  not  go.   Listen  to  me.   I  know 

VOL.  II.  s 
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I  am  unworthy  of  you,  save  in  this  one  re- 
spect, that  I  love  you  so  entirely,  so  de- 
votedly, so  really,  so  truly,  that  all  my  life 
cannot  prove  what  I  feel.  I  loved  you  from 
the  first  moment  I  ever  saw  you,  on  that 
far-away  rainy  afternoon  when  you  sat  draw- 
ing in  the  Museum.  No,  you  must  listen" 
(for  Grace  had  made  a  gesture  as  though 
she  would  hear  no  more,  as  though  she 
meant  to  leave  him) ;  "when  I  met  you  long 
afterwards  with  Sternfels  a  new  light  rose 
upon  my  path  ;  I  was  jealous,  angry,  bitterly 
envious  to  see  you  leaning  on  his  arm." 

Grace  gave  a  sort  of  gasp,  and  put  up 
her  hand  deprecatingly. 

"  Yes,  I  know  what  you  mean ;  it  was 
absurd.  I  found  that  out  when  I  talked  to 
him  afterwards.  Then  you  came  here.  My 
letters  from  home  were  only  worth  some- 
thing to  me,  in  so  far  as  they  contained 
mention  of  you.  I  wrote  to  Sibyl  more 
frequently  than  to  the  others  because  I  felt 
she  loved  you,  appreciated  you,  knew  your 
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worth.  And  then,  Grace,  I  came  home  to 
find  you  lovelier  than  I  had  ever  known 
you.  beloved  by  all,  radiant,  happy  ;  a  dif- 
ferent creature  from  the  pale  girl  I  had 
loved  from  the  first,  and  dreamt  of  during 
what  had  indeed  seemed  to  me  long  years 
of  absence.  Grace,  it  is  good  of  you  to 
hear  me;  but  you  are  good.  I  do  not 
ask  you  to  love  me ;  why  should  you  ? 
There  is  nothing,  I  am  afraid,  very  lov- 
able in  me ;  but  I  ask  you  to  let  me  love 
you,  to  let  me  feel  I  may  devote  my  life  to 
your  service,  to  let  me  think  I  may  in  some 
way — some  day — be  able  to  be  of  use  to 
you.  Grace,  do  not  say  No.  I  must  love 
you  ;  it  is  a  law  of  my  being  ;  it  is  my  be- 
ing itself.  I  am  only  asking  for  a  friendly 
word  now  and  then,  a  passing  look,  a 
kindly  thought.  It  may  be,  Grace,  that  as 
you  are  alone  in  the  world,  all  the  old 
claims  of  custom  and  precedent,  all  the 
usual  conflicting  ties  and  duties  not  bind- 
ing  you,  you  will  be  more  patient  with  me, 
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less  influenced  by  others,  than  might  other- 
wise be  the  case.  If  I  am  cruel  to  speak 
thus,  forgive  me,  and  only  remember  how 
I  love  you." 

He  held  her  hand  clasped  in  his;  his 
face  was  radiant  with  love,  eloquent  with 
feeling ;  he  was  pleading  from  his  heart, 
and  his  eyes  were  witnesses  of  the  truth. 
Poor  Harold ! 

Grace  felt  all  the  charm  and  power  of 
his  love  for  her ;  but  she  felt  also  that  she 
had  no  such  feeling  to  offer  in  return.  She- 
was  too  noble  to  grasp  the  sweet  fruit  and 
feast  on  it,  giving  nothing  in  exchange. 
All  her  firmness,  all  her  usual  self-control 
had  deserted  her ;  she  was  deeply  dis- 
tressed, and  crying  very  bitterly. 

"  Mr.  Mildmay,"  she  said,  "  you  are  too 
kind,  too  good ;  but  I  wish  you  had  never 
spoken.  I  do  not  love  you.  I  like  you, 
and  am  grateful,  and  cannot  thank  you  as 
I  would ;  but  I  do  not  love  you — not  as 
you  love  me." 
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"  Dear  Grace,  that  is  not  necessary,"  he 
said  gently. 

Where  was  the  regulation  young  Eng- 
lishman gone  ?  He  had  disappeared.  A 
man  ennobled  by  love,  his  face  transfigured 
by  an  inner  light,  stood  pleading  his  cause 
with  passionate  yet  gentle  tenderness. 

"  Yes,  it  is  necessary,"  said  Grace  more 
firmly;  "love  like  yours  would  not  be 
killed  perhaps,  but  it  would  suffer  long 
tortures  and  agonies  from  a  half-love  in 
return." 

"  It  would  not  die,  Grace,  even  though 
it  mi^ht  suffer.     Nothing  would  kill  it." 

11  Mr.  Mildmay,"  she  said  again  pite- 
ously,  "  I  do  not  love  you.  I  cannot  argue 
about  it.  I  know  I  am  right,  I  am  very 
unhappy.  It  seems  cruel  to  make  such  a 
return  for  such  a  love  as  yours  ;  but  I 
must  tell  the  truth." 

"  Grace,  you  need  not  love  me.  Let  me 
love  you.  I  have  love  enough  for  both  of 
us." 
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"  No !"  she  said  in  a  p  ained  voice ;  "  no, 
no,  it  cannot  be !" 

She  did  not  offer,  as  regulation  young 
ladies  generally  do,  to  be  his  sister ;  such  a 
preposterous  proposition  would  never  have 
occurred  to  her.  Neither  did  he  request 
her  to  regard  him  as  a  brother.  Harold 
was  thoroughly  manly.  And  now,  when 
he  was  so  terribly  in  earnest,  he  was  not 
likely  to  make  any  shallow  pretence  of 
satisfaction  at  such  a  fraternal  solution  of 
the  difficulty.  In  this  they  were  well 
matched;  there  was  no  leaning  on  either 
side  to  paltry  subterfuges  or  sentimental 
compromises.  He  ardently  longed  and  de- 
sired to  make  this  fair  and  beautiful  woman 
his  wife ;  he  did  not  care  who  was  her 
brother.  With  hope  in  the  far  distance,  he 
would  work  and  wait ;  but  he  would  never 
be  satisfied  with  a  false  relationship  to  his 
love. 

Grace  meanwhile  was  saying  to  herself, 
"  With  one  word  I  could  cure  him.     If  he 
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only  knew — but  no,  I  cannot,  I  need  not,  I 
ought  not — " 

Aloud  she  said  very  quietly :  "  Dear 
Mr.  Mildmay,  I  am  very  unhappy;  but  I 
know  I  am  right.  It  must  be  so.  I  feel 
how  kind  and  good  and  noble  you  are ;  how 
generous  such  love  as  yours  is.  I  will  not 
wrong  it  by  deceit.  I  do  not  love  you ; 
and,  forgive  me,  pray  forgive  me — I  feel,  I 
know,  that — that — it  is  impossible,"  said 
poor  Grace,  winding  up  rather  desperately. 

"  So  I  am  rejected!" 

"  That  is  a  cruel  word,  Mr.  Mildmay." 

"It  is,"  he  said;  and  added  to  him- 
self: "I  will  not  accept  my  rejection;"  but 
wisely  refrained  from  uttering  this  resolu- 
tion aloud. 

"  Shall  we  go?"  asked  Grace  gently. 

"  Yes,  we  will  go  ;  but,  Grace,  dearest 
Grace — I  must  call  you  so  this  once — I  shall 
go  to  town  to-morrow,  and  may  be  away 
some  time ;  so  do  not  let  me  think  I  have 
made  the  house  too  uncomfortable  for  you. 
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I  could  not  bear  to  think  my  selfishness 
had  done  that." 

She  recognised  his  considerate  kindness, 
and  her  heart  was  very  sore  at  the  return 
she  was  obliged  to  make  him. 

"No;  I  will  stay  on  at  present,"  she 
said.  "  I  shall  have  time  to  make  plans  by 
and  by."  Then  pausing,  she  looked  at  him 
timidly,  and  said  in  an  anxious  fluttering 
voice,  "  Can  you  say  that  you  forgive 
me?" 

"  Forgive  you? — I  love  you,  Grace!" 

That  was  his  answer.  The  laro;e  tears 
came  into  her  eyes,  but  she  remained  silent. 

At  the  edge  of  the  wood  he  said :  "I 
will  leave  you  now.  I  see  our  gipsy  en- 
campment is  deserted ;  so  you  will  be  able 
to  sit  down  in  peace  and  rest  until  the 
others  come  back.  I  am  going  for  a  long 
walk." 

She  put  out  her  hand.  He  took  it ;  held 
it  clasped  for  a  moment  in  his ;  then,  lest 
she  should  grieve  too  much,  he  smiled  in 
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her  eyes,  and  said  cheerfully :   "I  know  my 
Volkslied : 

'  Stirbt  Blum'  und  Hoffmmg  gleich, 
Bleib  ich  an  Liebe  reich, 
Denn  die  stirbt  nie  bei  mir, 

Das  glaube  mir/" 

Another  moment,  and  Grace  was  alone. 
She  sat  down  under  a  large  tree,  and  ap- 
plied herself  to  thought.  Harold  walked 
away  smiling  at  her  ;  but  when  out  of 
sight,  thick  tears  rushed  to  his  eyes,  and 
as  he  walked,  his  heart  did  not  cease  to 
ache.  Poor  Harold  !  Had  Grace  never 
seen,  never  known  Max  Sternfels,  his 
chances  might  have  been  better;  and  yet 
not  so.  She  might,  indeed,  have  accepted 
Harold  out  of  pity  ;  but  she  would  never 
have  loved  him  as  she  was  capable  of  lov- 
ing. Years  could  not  brine:  them  nearer 
together  :  for  time  could  not  alter  the  es- 
sence,  though  it  might  modify  the  accid- 
ents, of  character  in  these  two  men. 

When  the  twos  and  threes  came  drop- 
ping in,  by  degrees,  from  their  wanderings 
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in  the  wood,  they  found  Grace  with  a  sketch 
in  her  portfolio,  and  her  afternoon  was  thus 
accounted  for. 

"  You  lazy  creature !"  said  Sibyl,  "  why 
didn't  you  come  with  us  ?" 

"Because  I  ivas  lazy." 

"  By  the  way,  where  is  Harold  ?"  asked 
Honoria.  "  Didn't  I  see  him  with  your 
Grace  ?" 

"  He  went  a  little  way  down  the  stream 
with  me  ;  but  when  he  saw  I  was  idly 
inclined,  he  set  off  for  a  long  country 
walk." 

So  the  worst  was  over.  It  is  so  difficult 
to  speak  indifferently  and  unconcernedly 
of  a  man  who  has  just  been  making  one 
an  offer.  But  Grace  managed  it  very  well; 
and  when  Harold  presently  came  back, 
he  considerately  dropped  into  an  empty 
place  next  Eunice,  and  remained  with  her 
during  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

Grace  might  well  say  she  had  been  idly 
inclined,  if  to  sit  still  and  ponder  and  pon- 
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der  might  be  termed  idleness.  She  seemed 
stunned  by  the  blow,  and  could  render  no 
account  to  herself  for  her  sensations.  That 
night  Mrs.  Mildmay  told  her  husband  that 
Harold's  attentions  to  Eunice  had  been  so 
marked  as  to  leave  but  little  doubt  on  her 
mind  that  he  had  offered  to  her.  He  had 
gone  off  on  a  long  solitary  walk,  his  mother 
said,  and  then  on  his  return  had  spoken  to 
no  one  but  Miss  Hepburn.  Mr.  Mildmay 
rubbed  his  hands  with  glee.  The  next  day 
he  would  speak  to  his  son,  offer  to  pay  off 
all  his  debts  (in  consideration  of  Harold's 
heretofore  allowance  being  unnecessary  after 
marriage  with  the  heiress),  and  advise  him 
to  have  matters  settled  as  soon  as  possible. 
At  breakfast  next  morning,  Harold  an- 
nounced his  departure ;  but  spoke  of  going 
up  to  town  as  though  it  were  for  a  day  or 
two.  The  maternal  brain  soon  fathomed 
this ;  he  was  going  to  buy  Eunice  the  obli- 
gatory engaged-ring  and  bracelet.  Dear 
Harold!    Perhaps  he  was  short  of  money? 
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On  such  an  occasion  his  father  would  not 
be  unwilling  to  supply  him ;  only  the  father 
must  be  told.  The  mother  and  son  were 
alone  together  for  a  moment  after  breakfast. 

"  Dear  Harold,"  she  said,  going  up  to 
him  and  laying  her  plump  Avhite  hand  ca- 
ressingly on  his  arm,  "  I  guess  on  what 
errand  you  are  going — I  know  why  you 
are  leaving  us.  I  need  not  say  that  I  ap- 
prove of  your  conduct,  as  I  do  of  your 
choice." 

He  looked  at  her  a  little  wonderingly 
for  a  moment ;  then  stooped  down  and 
kissed  her  hand.  "  God  bless  you,  mother !" 
he  said.  Then  to  pack.  He  was  ready, 
and  there  was  but  one  more  thing  to  be 
done,  when  he  bethought  him  that  it  would 
be  but  gracious  to  wish  his  father  good- 
bye. He  knocked  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Mild- 
may's  room,  and  was  told  to  come  in. 

"  So  you  are  going  to  town?"  said  his 
father,  sparing  him  all  trouble.  "  Well, 
don't  be  away  too  long ;  and  as  things  have 
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gone  so  far,  and  you  may  be  a  little  short 
of  money,  here's  a  fifty-pound  note  to  buy 
something  for  your  bride  with." 

Harold  stood  like  one  in  a  trance.  To 
his  father  he  could  not  speak  of  his  love; 
but  what  did  it  all  mean  ?  Had  she,  then, 
really  so  bewitched  them  all  that  they  were 
thus  ready  to  take  her  to  their  hearts  ? 
For  he  knew,  and  could  know,  nothing  of 
his  father's  designs  for  him,  and  was  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  dreaming  that  all  his 
talks  with  Eunice  about  Grace  had  been 
construed  into  attentions  to  the  heiress 
herself. 

Success  made  Mr.  Mildmay  quite  genial. 
He  rose,  and  singing,  "  C'est  l'amour,  Pa- 
mour,  1' amour,"  he  put  the  cheque  into 
Harold's  hand,  pushing  him  gently,  and 
saying,  "Never  mind  about  repaying  me, 
that  will  do  by  and  by.  So,  after  all,  we 
wed  the  county !  Give  my  compliments  to 
your  fiancee,  and  tell  her  I  am  anxious  to 
call  her  daughter-in-law." 
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Harold  felt  bewildered.  But  some- 
thing within,  some  feeling  of  honour — who 
knows  ? —  some  prophetic  impulse,  urged 
him  to  say, 

"  But  she  has  refused  me,  sir." 

"  Refused  you  ?  Well,  give  her  a  second 
chance.  A  woman's  first  'no '  always 
means  'yes.'  And  don't  look  so  woe-be- 
gone.  '  Will,  when  looking  well  won't  move 
her,  looking  ill  prevail?'  " 

Harold,  in  no  mood  to  hear  his  father's 
persiflage,  left  the  room.  He  went  straight 
to  the  drawing-room.  A  quarter  of  an 
hour  before,  he  had  seen  Grace  sitting  at  a 
writing-table  copying  some  music.  There 
she  still  was,  and  there  he  must  speak  to 
her.  She  did  not  hear  him  come  into  the 
room.  It  was  still  warm,  though  late  sum- 
mer, and  the  window  was  open ;  so  also 
had  the  door  been ;  but  as  Harold  came  in, 
he  shut  it  behind  him.  He  walked  straight 
up  to  the  table  where  she  sat.  Winnie  and 
Minnie  were  directing  his  luggage  labels ; 
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Honoria  at  the  schools;  Mrs.  Mildmay  in 
her  dressing-room ;  he  had  just  left  his 
father.  He  spoke  hurriedly,  and  without 
any  preamble. 

"  I  must  say  a  few  words  to  you 
before  I  go.  I  did  not  say  half  I  meant 
to  say  yesterday.  I  am  afraid  you  may 
have  misunderstood  me.  Dear  Grace" — 
here  Grace  made  a  slight  movement,  as 
though  to  say  "  don't" — "  yes,  I  shall  call 
you  Grace — I  did  not  mention  my  family 
yesterday.  Your  pride  was  wounded  by 
this.  You  desired  their  approval  before 
listening  to  me.  I  had  never  thought  of 
this  ;  but  by  chance  it  has  come  to  my 
knowledge,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that 
they  approve  of  my  choice  entirely.  I  have 
long  seen  how  Lady  Mildmay,  how  my  mo- 
ther, how  even  my  father,  who  is  not  easily 
pleased,  had  learned  to  love  you.  Grace, 
let  no  false  pride  come  between  us.  I  will 
wait  for  years,  if  only  there  is  a  glimmering 
of  hope  for  me  beyond." 
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Grace's  head  was  bowed  upon  her  hands. 
A  footstep  on  the  verandah  made  her  look 
up.  Mr.  Mildmay  stood  in  the  window  gazing 
at  them.  He  was  livid  with  rage — speech- 
less. There  was  silence  ;  then  he  advanced 
into  the  room. 

"  Madam,"  he  said  to  Grace,  ignoring 
Harold  altogether,  u  I  think,  before  this 
touching  scene  goes  any  farther,  a  few 
words  from  me  may  prove  valuable.  You 
are  losing  your  time  and  wasting  your 
sweetness  here.  Adventuress  though  you 
may  be,  it  is  only  fair  to  inform  you  that 
the  young  gentleman  I  have  the  honour  to 
call  my  son,  is  engaged  to  a  lady  of  large 
property.  He  is  now  going  to  town  to 
buy  the  engagement  -  ring,  and  to  make 
other  arrangements  previous  to  his  mar- 
riage. You  will,  perhaps,  part  with  your 
easily-caught  prey  all  the  more  readily  when 
you  learn  that  he  has  not  a  sixpence  of  his 
own  ;  that  the  very  coat  (which  no  doubt, 
under  Poole,  has  materially  assisted   him 
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in  winning  your  virgin  affections)  is  un- 
paid for ;  in  a  word,  that  your  little  game 
is  not  at  all  worth  the  candle." 

Harold  had  drawn  a  step  nearer  Grace. 

u  Do  not,  you  do  not,  believe  all  this?"' 
he  said  eagerly. 

He  could  have  felled  his  father  to  the 
ground  with  the  greatest  possible  satisfac- 
tion ;  but  now  his  only  desire  was  to  get 
Grace  out  of  the  room. 

"Gome/1  he  said  imploringly  to  her; 
"  come !" 

But  Grace  was  transformed;  her  tears 
were  gone.  She  looked  at  the  father  for 
a  moment  steadily;  then  she  turned  to 
the  son,  and  stretching  out  her  hand  to 
him,  said: 

"  Mr.  Mildmay,  you  have  done  me  the 
honour  of  asking  me  to  be  your  wife.  Had 
I  loved  you,  I  should  have  married  you.  But 
I  do  not  love  you.  Xo  insults,  no  taunts, 
would  have  won  me  from  you.  But,  as 
I  told  you  yesterday,  this  cannot  be." 

VOL.  II.  t 
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"  Very  fine  tragic  airs,  madam !"  said  Mr. 
Mildmay  senior,  still  more  livid  at  being  thus 
ignored  and  set  at  naught,  "and  doubtless 
successful  on  the  stage;  but  let  me  tell 
you,  if  you  marry  my  son,  you  will  have  to 
live  on  air.  He  is  a  beggar.  Worse  than 
that,  he  is  a  beggar  in  debt!" 

"It  is  only  too  true,  Grace,"  murmured 
Harold  regretfully. 

"  To  me  that  would  in  nowise  matter, 
if  I  loved  you,"  she  said.  "We  are  both 
strong  and  young,  and  work  is  no  hardship 
to  honest  hearts." 

"Honest  humbug!"  said  Mr.  Mildmay 
with  a  sneer. 

"  And  now,"  said  Grace,  not  noticing 
the  interruption,  but  still  speaking  to  Har- 
old, "  I  will  beg  you  to  tell  Mrs.  Mildmay 
what  has  happened;  and  it  is  I  who  will 
£0  —  not  vou.  I  have  still  some  friends 
left." 

She  put  her  hand  into  Harold's  arm  and 
walked  out  of  the  room.     He  pleaded  hard, 
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for  his  heart  was  bleeding  at  the  insults  to 
which  she  had  been  exposed,  and  he  longed 
to  take  her  to  his  breast  and  comfort  her, 
for  he  knew  she  needed  comfort,  although 
she  showed  so  brave  a  front.  But  Grace 
begged  for  mercy  ;  and  so  he  left  her. 

The  result  of  his  conference  with  his 
mother  was,  that  Harold  went  down  to 
Lady  Mildmay,  and  came  back  with  a 
note  from  her  for  Grace.  This  he  carried 
to  her  bedroom-door,  and  gave  it  to  her 
himself.  Her  eyes  were  red  with  weeping, 
but  she  took  the  note  without  a  word,  and 
went  away  to  read  it  without  speaking  to 
him. 

Mrs.  Mildmay 's  consternation  at  her  son's 
confession  was  great ;  but  when  she  heard 
of  the  insults  her  husband  had  heaped  on 
Grace,  the  leaven  of  maternal  selfishness 
and  worldliness  melted  away,  and  she  de- 
termined to  stand  by  Warren  Hepburn's 
beautiful  daughter.  She  thought  of  her 
dead  love,  and  was  generous. 
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So  that  evening  Grace  went  to  Lady 
Mildmay's.  There  was  no  regular  leave- 
taking. 

It  was  an  understood  thing  that  Harold 
was  to  go  to  Scotland  for  three  weeks,  by 
which  time  Grace  would  be  awav,  and  he 
could  return.  So,  promising  Lady  Mildmay 
to  finish  her  visit  at  no  very  distant  time 
(which  was  understood  by  the  two  women  to 
mean  when  Harold  should  be  finally  gone), 
Grace  had  written  to  Mrs.  Boxer  to  know 
if  she  could  have  her  old  rooms ;  and  also 
to  Dr.  Sternfels,  her  guardian,  to  say  that 
she  should  be  in  town  for  some  little  time, 
and  would  be  happy  to  see  him  if  he  could 
spare  time  to  call  a  fortnight  later  in  Kos- 
tock- crescent. 

Dr.  Sternfels  had  called.  He  was  dis- 
pleased with  Grace  for  having  left  her 
situation.  She  was  not  the  sort  of  woman, 
he  told  himself,  to  be  knocking  about  the 
world  alone.  Besides,  it  would  be  difficult 
for    her   to   find   so   comfortable   a    home 
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again;  people,  as  a  rule,  don't  like  hand- 
some governesses.  But  from  Grace  he 
only  learned  that  she  had  been  staying 
with  Lady  Mildmay  before  leaving;  that  she 
wanted  to  study  her  art;  that  she  was 
much  attached  to  all  the  Mildmay  family ; 
and  that  she  had  been  invited  to  return  to 
Brook-end  whenever  she  could  make  it 
convenient  to  do  so. 

But  neither   of  Mr.    Mildmay 's    insults 
nor  of  Harold's  love  did  she  say  one  word. 
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